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GENERAL AVERAGES CONSOLIDATION. 


Tue civilization of Rome and the civilization of India have each de- 
veloped themselves in a manner so totally distinct from the other, that 
the idea of their common origin can hardly be conceived. And yet 
recent philological researches into the formation of their two lan- 
guages clearly prove that the inhabitants of each sprung from a com- 
mon stock. So clear is this proof, that it is asserted that if all his- 
torical records were destroyed and mere specimens of each language 
preserved these alone would serve to show their relationship. The 
Sanscrit is now acknowledged to be the parent of all European languages, 
living or dead, and this language bears the same relationship to the 
— Hindoostanee that the Latin tongue does to the modern 
ian. 

The early codification of the Roman customs of law is held by a dis- 
tinguished modern author* to be the principal cause of the different 
development of the two countries in civilization. All ancient societies 
obtained written laws sooner or later, but the period at which their codes 
were made, exercised the greatest influence over their future progress. 
In Rome the plebian or popular element successfully assailed the oli- 
garchical monopoly, and a code was obtained early in the history of the 
commonwealth. Ata period when usage was rational and healthy, that 
is to say, when the customs of the people had been so lately formed, 
that the circumstances of their origin and the reasons for their adoption 
were familiar to every one, the celebrated code known as the Twelve 
Fables was framed. This deliberate methodizing, and adoption into a 














* Henry Sumner Maine. “ Ancient Law.” 
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body of written law, of ideas and principles of justice, that were before 
this time only matters of traditionary custom arrested forever that law 
of development by which usage that is reasonable generates usage which 
is unreasonable, It at once placed a barrier against the encroachments 
of the aristocracy upon the liberties of the people, and prevented their 
reasonable customs from degenerating into superstitious abuses. 

On the other hand, in India and in the East generally, aristocracies 
tended to become religious rather than civil or political, and gained 
therefore rather than lost in power. Codes were obtained relatively 
much later than in Western societies. The customs of the people had 
become corrupt, for the reason that they were obeyed by multitudes 
who were ignorant of the true grounds of their expediency, and who 
were, therefore, left to invent superstitious reasons for their permanence. 
Prohibitions and ordinances originally confined to a single description of 
acts were made to app to all acts of. the same class. After one kind 
of food had been prohibited for sanitary reasons, the prohibition was ex- 
tended to all food resembling it, although the resemblance originally 
depended upon analogies the most fanciful. So again a wise provision 
for anes general cleanliness dictated in time long routines of cere- 
monial ablution; and that division into classes which at a particular 
crisis of the social history was, perhaps, necessary for the maintenance of 
the national existence, degenerated into the most disastrous and blight- 
ing of all human institutions—caste. The opportunity thus afforded to 
the priests of increasing and consolidating their influence was too great 
to be resisted; and to this end they rather encouraged than suppressed 
the superstitions of the people. And when codes were finally obtained, 
they were rather collections of such rules as the priests deemed proper 
to be observed, than compilations of reasonable usages. 

Thus we find that the early introduction of a rational code preserved 
the liberties of the Roman people, and laid the foundation of that splen- 
did system of jurisprudence, which has so largely affected the civilization 
of the world. But when a written law came to the Hindoos their liber- 
ties were already gone, and their customs had degenerated into super- 
stitions, and they became, and have since continued to be, the most op- 
pressed and the most corrupt of nations pretending to any degree of 
civilization. 

It would appear from these illustrations, that a code bas the same in- 
fluence in fixing the customs of a nation that a literature has upon the 
natural development of a language. It is asserted that those barbarous 
nations whose range of ideas is most limited, have still so surprising 4 
word-making power, that tribes from a common stock, separated for a 
few years, soon lose the power of communicating with each other at all. 
Not that their changed circumstances give birth to new ideas which 
they embody in new words, but that they invent new words to express 
the same ideas. But the moment the language begins to be written this 
process is forever arrested ; and as a consequence the period in its growth 
at which its literature first appears is of the greatest importance. A 
brave and free people will naturally possess a very different set of ideas 
to those which will prevail among an enslaved race, and must necessarily 
speak a superior language. If that language is arrested by a literature 
while it is in this condition, it may remain a monument of a noble race 
long after the people who gave it birth have disappeared from the family 
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of nations. And in the same way many ancient codes, that of Rome pre- 
eminent among the rest, remain to prove the almost forgotten greatness 
of the people who originally framed them. 

The mercantile community is, in respect to the rules which govern its 
transactions, somewhat similarly situated to ancient societies before their 
laws were codified. The law-merchant which regulates them is little more 
than a body of customs and traditions. It is true that these customs are 
many of them as old as commerce itself; and are embodied in many 
ancient local codes that are surpassed by no modern enactments for wis- 
dom and integrity. It is true also that these customs are not confined 
to one nation or people, but embrace the usages of the commercial 
world. And as these codes have no authority but their own intrinsic 
merit, where their application would be clearly unjust they need never 
be applied. And as customs that have been handed down for ages un- 
impaired, and have stood the test of thousands of decisions must almost 
necessarily be correct, it would be only reasonable to suppose that the 
decisions of the law-merchant wera on the whole more equitable and 
just than those of the civil law of _-y country. And this is admitted 
to be the case. At the same time in the daily transactions of life cases 
constantly arise in which the law, correct as it may be on the whole, is 
found to be rather cumbersome in its application. So vast a range of 
precedents can never be compassed by any but a professional man, and 
even then only by one of great industry and learning. Hence it follows 
that most of those whose pursuits require such knowledge are unable to 
‘ obtain it. For all practical purposes a code of exact rules on these mat- 
ters would be vastly more convenient; but to obtain such a code the 
consent of all trading nations must first be obtained ; and then, too, the 
powers of human language would be severely taxed, to make the rules 
so general as to cover every case, and so clear as to be understood by 
every one, 

Without such a code there must be uncertainty on many points, 
caused not so much by want of precedents as by ignorance of their ex- 
istence. For instance, a merchant whose vessel is in distress in a foreign 
port may have to submit to charges neither founded in principle, nor 
sanctioned by general practice, and yet be unable to resist them from 
the want of any distinct law to appeal to. And again, although the broad 
principles of the law-merchant may be admitted by all nations, yet in the 
practice founded upon them many discrepancies notoriously exist. It is in 
the application of a great truth to a particular set of circumstances that 
individual idiosyncracies appear. This of course must frequently cause con- 
fusion and embarrassment and even affords an opportunity for fraud. And 
finally, there are certain principles just in themselves which should not be 
pushed too far, and here custom must decide where the limit should be 
placed. As an example, the loss of interest on money during detention at 
a port of distress is not allowed as General Average, although undoubtedly 
the consequence of a General Average Act. Whether these difficulties 
could be removed by an universal code remains to be seen. One thing is 
certain, with a code uniformity would be obtained, and this alone would 
perhaps make amends for the occasional injustice arising from a neces- 
sarily strict observance of the letter of the law. 

_ Aud as in the case of ancient societies the circumstances under which it 
8 obtained will forever stamp it for good or evil, and it may be too late 
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in the history of commerce to attempt such a measure, or the proper time 
for its adoption gs yet have arrived. 

Commerce has already done much towards breaking down ancient hos- 
tilities. In olden times there were examples of the splendor and wealth 
derivable from it even before Tyre. But in those days the same word 
signified “ stranger” and “‘enemy.” And even in Greece, merchants were 
frequently pirates when the opportunity offered. In Rome it held no high 
position, but in the middle ages the greatest of the Medici was so proud 
of his success as a merchant that he refused to add any other title to hig 
name. And only a few years ago, we might well have believed that the 
eommerce of the Atlantic alone would forever have sufficed to preserve 

between the great nations lying on its borders. And even in these 
troubled days when the nation, convulsed with civil war, sees one half its 
people longing for and the other half dreading an armed European inter- 
vention in its domestic troubles—there comes a m of from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and merchants here are invited to join their 
brethren on the other side in an attempt at a universal codification of that 
large and importaat. branch of mercantile law known as General Aver- 


ne already has a code of laws on this subject; they are a part of the 
Code Napoleon, but were derived almost entire from the Ordonnance of 
Louis XIV., which in its turn was principally compiled from the Roman 
and Rhodian laws. England, up to and during the time of Lord Mansfield, 
did not differ much in her General Average custome from other European 
countries. Since that time, however, England has introduced innovations, 
some of them under the sanction of the courts of law, but more of them 
as Customs of Luoyp’s. 

In this country the common law of England was adopted by us at the 
time of our Revolution, and with it the General Average law of which it 
formed a part. It was adopted by us in its best days, however, before the 
innovations alluded to had commenced. And it has been since devoloped 
by a free use of continental learning, and at the present day differs widely 
from that of England, but not from that of the rest of Europe. 

In the month of May, 1860, a circular was issued by several commercial 
bodies of Great Britain to the commercial bodies of other countries, repre- 
senting the great inconvenience of the present system of adjusting General 
Average, and inviting them to send representatives to Glasgow in Septem- 
ber, 1860, to “consider the best means of attaining to some degree of uni- 
formity of system,” The circular describes the system of General Average 
as one which pre-eminently requires that the same principles should be 
acknowledged among the chief maritime nations. But so far from this be- 
ing the case, however, some of the most important rules not only vary in 
the same country but in the same port. Uncertainty is always an evil; 
and in regard to General Average the evil is peculiarly felt. The ship 
may be owned in one country, insured in another, her cargo owned and 
insured in several, and the port of distination where the General Average 
is made up, may be in a country which has different rules to any of the 
others. What is considered to be a Particular Average on ship in one 
port, is held to be General Average in another, so that the owner of an out- 
ward bound ship may find himself unable to recover his loss either from 
his underwriters at home, or as General Average abroad; or, on the other 
hand, he may be in a position to indemnify himself fraudulently twice over. 
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“ A very large proportion of the most important questions rests in Eng- 
land pee. upon the decision of that extremely vague authority ‘ the 
custom at Luorp’s,’ but really depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the par- 
ticular adjuster who may be intrusted with the papers.” The greatest evil 
of all which result from the present uncertainty of the law, is the oppor- 
tunity which it affords of introducing charges of the most outrageous de- 
scription, which do not even go into the pocket of the shipowner, but 
which he feels himself helpless to resist from the want of a law to appeal 


The result of this circular was the assembling of delegates from various 
commercial bodies in the following September to discuss the evils com- 
plained of, and to 8 taremedy. The suggestion of Judge Marvin, 
who represented the Chamber of Commerce and Board of Underwriters 
of this city, that definite and acceptable rules could not be framed by the 
Congress, but that they should refer these questions to some of the ablest 
jurists in the country who might take into their counsel some of the best 
adjusters, was adopted. He further proposed that these gentlemen might 
in the course of the year draw up the doctrine of General Average in the 
form of a bill to Parli:ment, if they pleased, and what cases were to be in- 
cluded in General Average. This bill was then to be printed and sent to 
all the commercial cities in the world for revision and correction. By that 
means & mass of experience, suggestion and thought would be col- 
lected. The bill would then be returned to the central committee in Lon- 
don with the suggestions. A final bill would then be drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament, and if it became a law, the Judge did 
not think “there would be any great difficulty encountered in the Con- 
gress of the United States; and if it were adopted by the two greatest 
commercial nations, France and other countries would be soon likely to fol- 
low, and in the course of four or five years a much greater uniformity 
might be obtained.” 

This outline of a bill has already arrived in this city, and is now 
being considered by our commercial bodies. It is called “ General Aver- 
ages Consolidation,” and if the plan which has been so successfully carried 
out hitherto, should be faithfully pursued, a very valuable General Average 
Code must be the result. At the same time, the greatest care and delibera- 
tion are necessary to make the bill a faithful exponent of admitted princi- 
ples; and to avoid injustice and error in their application to particular cir- 
cumstances, The suggestion of Judge Marvin as to the best method to 
be adopted in the original bill, might, with great propriety, be carried out 
here for its correction. A committee “of the ablest jurists of this country, 
who might take into their counsel some of the best adjusters,” should be 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Underwriters, 
to thoroughly revise and amend this instrument, and to return it to its 
framers with all the suggestions that their united learning and experience 
might dictate. If care is thus taken, both in this country and in all others 
to which the bill may be sent, to collect the suggestions of the ablest minds 
upon its merits, it will bring back to its framers such a mass of “ experi- 
ence, suggestion, and thought,” that they can hardly fail to draw up a sec- 
ond bill so just in its principles, and so wise in their application to all prac- 
tical details, as will readily secure its universal adoption. 

An opportunity is thus afforded, such as may never occur again, of com- 
paring the points of difference in the practice of each nation, and of sifting 
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the arguments upon which they are founded. Those which stand the test 
of sound reason and common sense, will be likely to secure universal adop- 
tion; those, on the contrary, which owe their origin to a superstitious re- 
verence fur old and perhaps hardly understood precedents, or which have 
been purposely twisted by interested parties to further their own ends, will 
naturally be set aside. In fact, whatever modifications are now due to local 
causes, or what may be better defined as individual caprice, will disappear, 
while those founded on the broad principles of justice alone, will remain. 

As the practice of marine insurance is now almost universal, General 
Average contributions cease to be a matter between the parties concerned 
alone, but have become one in which the underwriters of both partics are 
most usually interested. Hence it is, that a powerful corporation like 
Lxorp’s will oftener have an interest in making a General Average a Parti- 
cular Average than the reverse. For if the whole burden falls upon one 
of the interests concerned, they may be insurers or they may not; but if it 
is to be equally diffused among all the parties to the adventure, they are 
more likely to have insured some, if not all of them. And again, by the 
custom of insurance a particular average or a partial loss must amount to 
a certain sum, or no contribution is due, whereas, a general average must 
always be settled by the insurers no matter how small its amount. And 
then, too, many expenses which would ordinarily be borne by the owner, 
become charges on all the interests during the performance of General 
Average Acts. The effect of the “customs at Lioyp’s is very manifest in 
the English practice, and the arguments by which their defenders attempt 
to support them, are quite curious specimens of logic. One of the most 
distinguished of these writers, Mr. Wu Bexeers, has such a charming style, 
and displays such various and extensive learning, that he has taken a high 
rank among authors upon average. At the same time, some of the argu- 
ments which he uses in defence of these unjust practices, introduced by 
Luoyp’s, are so transparent, that the only wonder is, whether he himself 
was ever convinced by them. 

For instance, a vessel may be disabled by a storm at sea; the damage thus 
occasioned is a partial loss, and must be borne by the owner or his under- 
writers; but the disabled ship cannot prosecute her voyage with safety, and 
the captain decides to make for the nearest port. Before he takes this course 
the ship and her cargo are in danger of perishing; he is not bound to 
make this deviation for the sake of earning freight, since that contract ex- 
pressly excepts “the perils of the sea.” If he proceeds, and the sbip and 
cargo are lost, the owner of the goods has no claim on the owner of the 
ship for inderonity. He puts into port then for the benefit of all the interests 
at stake, and this act being admitted to be a general average act, it follows 
that its legitimate consequences are all proper subjects of general average 
contribution. In this country they are so considered, and every necessary 
expense that results from the performance of it, is apportioned upon all the 
interests benefitted. But by the usage at Luoyp’s, the wages and provi- 
sions of the crew during the deviation and detention fall upon the owner; 
the port charges inwards, the notary’s and adjusters fees are apportioned 
upon the several interests; the expense of unloading the cargo is cuntribu- 
ted for, but the storage and other expenses when the cargo is actually out 
of the ship are a special charge upon that interest; and the reloading and 
clearance fees fall upon the freight. In defence of which, Mr. Buxecke 
says: “As soon as the object of putting the vessel and cargo in safety is 
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pers art the cause for contribution ceases; for whatever is subse- 
quently done, is not a sacrifice for the benefit of the whole, or for averting 
an imminent danger, but is the mere necessary consequence of a particular 
a . If owing to the injury sustained by the vessel, the cargo must 
be landed nn its being more damaged, the charges of unloading, 
housing, insuring against fire, reloading, dsc., very properly fall upon the 
rietor of the cargo. For the landing is a necessary consequence of the 
misfortune that had occurred, and cannot be said to be resorted to for the 
purpose of enabling the vessel to proceed upon her voyage when repaired, 
since the goods would have been landed also if the voyage could not have 
been prosecuted. The vessel, therefore, ought not to be charged with a 
rt of those ex which were not intentionally incurred for her benefit, 
ut which only incidentally became useful to her. Even if the unloading 
were resorted to merely for the purpose of repairing the vessel, still, it be- 
ing the natural consequence of a particular average, and taking place after 
the ship and cargo are in safety, it cannot be a general average.” If argu- 
ments such as these are all that can be urged in favor of the contradictory 
“customs” which prevail at Luoyn’s, when a port of distress is sought to 
repair accidental damage, it is not surprising that the framers of the new 
bill should have overturned them altogether, and substituted provisions more 
in accordance with admitted principles. Section 52 of the bill provides 
that, “ Crews’ wages, and provisions, and all expenses consequent upon bear- 
ing up for a port of refuge shall, (from the date when the ship deviates from 
her voyage for the purpose of such bearing up,) be deemed to be General 
Average within the meaning of this act.” Section 57 provides that, “The 
expense of warehouse rent at a port of refuge, on cargo necessarily dis- 
charged there, and the expense of reshipping it, except as to such portion 
as shall have been discharged in consequence of an accident at such port, 
and in all cases the outward port charges, properly incurred by the master 
at such port, shall, in case the ship shall carry on the cargo from such port, 
or when the original contract of affreightment shall not Shave been deter- 
mined, be deemed to be a general average losses within the meaning of this 
act.” 

In a word, then, it would appear that the general average practice of the 
world, although not codified, and dependent upon “ usage,” still depends on 
usage so enlightened, that its decisions are, upon the whole, more just than 
those of the civil law of any nation. It appears also, that its leading prin- 
ciples may now be considered as settled by the common consent of the com- 
mercial world. At the same time, it must be admitted, that however clear 
the principles, there will necessarily be discrepancies in their application, or 
in their limitation; and also, that these discrepancies may be purposely 
created, whenever the interest of a large body of men prompts them to do 
80, as is shown by the “ innovations ” which the “custom of Lioypn’s” has 
been allowed to make in English law. The present General Average bill, 
if adopted, would make no material change in our law, but would save our 
merchants from the inconvenience of the conflicting and frequently unjust 
“usage,” that now obtains in England, and to which they are obliged to sub- 
mit, whenever their ships visit ports where Dritish law prevails. 

_ An universally accepted code would remove many inconveniences exist- 
ing at present, and, properly drawn up, would be a great blessing to com- 
merce, It needs no argument to prove, that if the law depends solely upon 
“customs,” an orderly and systematic arrangement of those customs is pre- 
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ferable to their present diffused condition. At the same time, the practical 
difficulties of the task must be considered. In the first place, the legisla- 
tive bodies before whom it would be brought, both in this country and in 
England, are not ote of men who have made these matters a special 
study, and who would, therefore, from the complication of the subject, be 
entirely incompetent to pass upon its merits. If they attempted to change 
the most insignificant pence of the code, they would probably alter 
it for the worst. And the chances are, that it would come out from the 
ordeal of a revision by the British Parliament, or the American Congress, 
so mutilated as to be comparatively worthless, And then, too, it is not 
within the power of human language to provide for every emergency, and 
so to frame the provisions of a code that it will cover every case, but a code 
once adopted as a part of the law of the land, must be literally applied, 
although that application may be, in some instances, contrary to reason and 
common sense. 
The Social Science Association has already collected and printed the 
“ practice of the various commercial nations” on this subject; they have 
also caused a bill to be drawn up in the shape of a code, and sent it abroad 
for criticism, When it returns corrected to them, they will draft a second 
bill embracing all the amendments, Why should not this second bill be then 
referred to the various chambers of commerce for authoritative adoption, as 
the recognized “custom of merchants?” If this is done, it will necessarily 
be referred to by the courts in their decisions, and finally become a part of 
the law of every land. According to its merits alone, in this case, will it 
live or die, The code of the island of. Rhodes, though framed a thousand 
years before the Christian era, was quoted by the Emperor Anronivs,* 
and is in our day constantly referred to. The laws of Oleron, (a small is- 
land on the coast of France,) compiled about the year 1,200, and the laws 
of Wisbey, (a | ach in an island in the Baltic,) of equally ancient date, are still 
unforgotten. This General Averages Consolidation may perhaps be referred 
to in future ages as a testimony of the wisdom and the learning of its com- 
ilers, and may even cause the older codes to sink into oblivion, or it may 
quietly buried in the archives of the society which gave it birth. It is 
a worthy effort, and one which well deserves encouragement; and if it only 
succeeds in publishing to the commercial world, an orderly and systematic 
digest of the existing customs on the subject, it will have accomplished 
much ; but if it secures in any way, their authoritative acknowledgement 
by commercial bodies, or by legislation, it will have rendered a: very im- 
portant and lasting service to the whole commercial world. 








* In the title de Lege Rhodia de Jactu, to which we have already referred, Dig. 
tr. 14, title 2, sec. 9, occurs what we should call a case stated to the Emperor 
Antonine, calling for a decision. The answer is, “I indeed am lord of the world, but 
the law is (the lord) of the sea, whatever the Rhodian law prescribes in the premises 
let that be adjudged.”—Parson’s on Maritime Law. 








PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
CONVENTION OF CORPORATORS. 
SPEECH OF 8. DEWITT BLOODGOOD, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


E understand that an official report of the proceedings of this Convention, 
recently held at Chicago, will soon be published. Meantime we are indebted to 
Mr. 8. DeWirr Bioopaoon for a copy of his very able speech on the second 
day of the Session, in regard to the publication of which the following debate 
occurred. It was delivered in support of the admirable resolutions reported to 
the Convention by S. B. Ruaerzs, Esq., Chairman of the Committee entrusted 


with their preparation : 


L. A. Taomas, of Iowa, moved that the speech of S. De Wrrr Buoop- 
coop be published in pamphlet form. It contains in it a great amount 
of information, which many people west of the Mississippi would be very 
desirous of having, The information, of a statistical nature, contained in 
that speech, is extraordinary. 

Mr. Cass—lI rise with great reluctance, because the subject under dis- 
counenrere to be of a personal nature. Iam willing to admit that 
I sca ever heard a document so scholarly, so elaborately, and 
so skillfully compiled. I listened to every word with the profoundest 
attention, But, whilst I admire it, I would be very unwilling to give my 
sanction to all the positions advanced in it. If there be any way of pub- 
lishing that speech without committing the Convention to some of the 
points contained in it—if we can get the information contained in it with- 
out committing ourselves to its details—I shall be very glad to sanction 
it. 

Mr. Toomas—lIn reference to that matter, I may say there are in it 
some suggestions which I should wish to examine very carefully before I 
give my full assent to them. Mr. Bioopeoon, I believe, intends revising 
it himself, and it is for the purpose of getting this information, which [* 
believe to be so valuable, into the hands of the people at large that I 
make my proposition. 

Mr. Broopgoop—What I said before this Convention yesterday was 
the result of some reflection. I did not expect that the opinions to which 
I gave utterance would be fully indorsed by every man, for each one of 
us has his own opinions, and they must go for what they are worth. 

The President inquired whether the gentleman who made the motion 
wished the speech to be published at the expense of the Convention, and 
reminded him that no finance committee had as yet been appointed. 

Mr. Tuomas replied that this was not his intention. 

Mr. Joun Corsy, of Missouri—It appears to me that it would be bet- 
ter to appoint a committee to co-operate with Mr. BLoopgoon in revising 
his speech, and preparing it for publication for the benefit of the Con- 
vention, 


» 
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Farther remarks were made by members of the Convention to the same effect ; 
but we omit them, the above being sufficient to show the manner in which the 
speech was received, and the importance of its early publication. We are sure 
our subscribers will congratulate us on being able to give them this able and 
scholarly document in advance of its appearance elsewhere.——Editor Merchants’ 


Magazine.] 


Mr. Presipent and GentLEmen.—Our national character was never 
better illustrated than on the present occasion. In the midst of a cause- 
less and desperate rebellion against the happiest form of government 
which humanity was ever inspired to establish, while in the midst of an 
enormous expenditure of treasure, and the effusion of our most precious 
blood to preserve this Union, undeterred and undismayed we assemble 
here to day under the authority of the National Legislature to organize 
an enterprise of the vastest proportions and with the most momentous re- 
sults. A railway across a continent, a connection between the two great 
oceans of the globe, and a change in the traffic of Europe, Asia, and 
America—these are the objects which present themselves for our con- 
sideration. After years of discussion, numerous surveys, and a general 
conviction that the proposed work is within our power and our resources, 
we have been selected to = form and tone an character to the pro- 
ject, and we here thoughtfully, I trust, assume a responsibility which is 
not for a day, but all time. It is with this feeling I approach the sub- 
ject, happy to be among the number of those to whom so great and 

onorable a trust is confided by the people of the United States. This 
is a meeting of corporators for the time being, intrusted with important 
duties, so important that on our present action the success of the enter- 
prise may essentially depend. 

The shape we give it will be likely to be preserved. If we appeal in 
the right way to the intelligence and patriotism of the people, we may 
hope for their support and an adoption of our recommendations ; but, on 
the other hand, if any other than a comprehensive and liberal spirit pre- 
vail, if local interests and personal wishes are to have a preference, we 
may expect to see an early application for the repeal of the act of Con- 

ess, an intention to which utterance has already been given, even in my 

earing. , 

What, then, is our plan? How shall it best be put forth to the pub- 
* ‘lie? How can we assure capitalists of its remunerative character /—how 
convince the people, who have loaned us the national credit, that their 
confidence is not misplaced, and that their favor is not bestowed on an un- 
worthy and ill-considered scheme? And how sball we accomplish what 
we now inaugurate, in the shortest time, in the most substantial manner, 
and at the least expense? All this we shall have to point out, if we expect 
to obtain, outside of the government, any large financial support. It is 
for us to show this in the first place, for, if the necessary subscriptions are 
not obtained, sufficient to commence and proceed with the work, the 
generous aid of the national credit will not be fully available. In this, as 
in almost all other great efforts, it is the first step which costs. 

The letter of our duty is plain enough. It is set forth clearly in the 
act of incorporation. The first question is, where shall we open books of 
subscription, with how much notice, and to whom shall this duty be en- 
trusted? Shall these books be opened without preliminary maps, tables, 
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nations, and arguments, or shall these be carefully prepared and 
iven adequate circulation at the start? Shall the number of Directors 
Fereafter to be chosen be thirteen in number, or be enlarged? Shall a 
railway of almost two thousand miles extent be left to the management of 
afew or many persons? May they be taken from one State, or distributed 
equitably among all the States furnishing the capital, or in proportion to 
the subscriptions? These questions considered in time, and decided in 
time, will have an important bearing on the immediate success of the 
project,—immediate I say, for even if we should falter in our present 
movements, the Pacific Railroad will survive all errors, all mistakes; it 
is a work certainly and finally to be accomplished. 

From the words of the act, I have inferred that the details of the work 
will fall into the hands of the direction the moment it is duly elected, and 
that, therefore, we, as the original corporators, need not embarrass our- 
selves with ulterior matters of engineering or finance. We are not even 
to put the first spade in the ground, but must see that the money is ready 
for the laborers when the first turf is raised. 

When this project was first entertained, after the conquest and acqui- 
sition of California, it was looked upon by many reflecting people as one 
not only visionary, but not within the range of possibility. The poetry 
of the idea is, however, found reducible to prosaic fact. We have no 
longer before us a castle in the air to dream about, but a real, substantial, 
actual edifice to construct. 

This Pacific Railroad is an absolute, exacting necessity. We have a 
sister State on the shores of a great ocean, which we early sought to reach, 
to which the star Empire was leading us, and at which we now have 
actually arrived, unequalled for its mineral wealth, its admirable climate, 
and its exhaustless fertility, an empire in itself, an ally, a friend in need, the 
most civilized and prosperous country on the whole Pacific Ocean, not 
a colony of tawny natives, mixed up with: European masters, held by 
force, and robbed by them at pleasure, but a republican State, recognis- 
ing the laws of Christianity and civilization, already mature and pros- 
perous, Sprung originally, like another Minerva, from the brain of the 
American Jove, California could, after a few years, build this road alone. 
According to the government survey she possesses four hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, which would give eight States as large as New 

ork, fifty as large as New Jersey, and fifty-seven as large as Massachu- 
setts. With a population equal per square mile to that of New Jersey, 
California would support eighteen millions of inhabitants; if equal to 
New York, twenty millions; and if equal to Massachusetts, forty millions. 

That she will be a staunch supporter of the work is very certain. Her 
representatives in Congress in fact secured the passage of the act. Her 
sons are here with us to-day to see if we comprehend the vastness of the 
enterprise. To leave such an ally and friend to the hazardous connection 
of long and dangerous voyages, to the border intrusion of two large 
foreign dependencies, Russian and British America, would be but a poor 
return for their loyalty to the Union, and a poor exchange for the valu- 
able products she now sends to us through her golden gates, and which 
enable us to meet the unfriendly drain of the foreign bankers, not only 
with impunity but indifference, In the spirit of enlightened selfishness, 
then, if in no other, we must perceive, that the construction of this rail- 
road is an absolute necessity and an unexampled advantage to ourselves. 
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We have not only a large and profitable trade with California, but with 
countries far beyond, which has been conducted, though spiritedly, per- 
severingly, and profitably for many years, yet at an unnecessary cost, 
The road to India, to China, to Japan has been a long and circuitous one; 
we have had to pay toll to the turnpike keepers, the bankers of Liverpool 
and London, when we wished to pass to the East for our teas, our silks, 
or our drugs. Freights, insurances, commissions, and premiums on bills 
of exchange have piled up their charges upon our imports, on something 
of the principle of Kepixr’s famous ‘aw, increasing “as the square of 
the distance. 

Let us have this road and our invoices will be shorn of most of these 
items, so formidable in any European account rendered, as many of us no 
doubt have happened to know. All we save in these will be a reduction 
in price to the consumer here at home. The day is near at hand, I trust, 
that when we drink our cup of tea, we shall do so without having lost a 
single drop to any inimical banker. 

he extent and importance of our East India trade have been growing 
familiar to the American comprehension. But before we examine into 
this, let us see what we are to gain by it for ourselves. In Congress, and 
while the Pacific bill was under consideration, Mr. McDovaa 1, the 
Senator, and Mr. Puetps, a Member of Congress from California, most 
ably presented this subject before it, being comprehensive and masterly 
in their arguments in favor of its passage. Mr. McDoveatt Stated the 
fact, that the United States Government paid yearly for transportation to 
California, to be saved by the use of this road, no less a sum annually 
than $7,357,000. This was no guess work, it was taken from the Report 
of the Chairman of the House Committee. It is about 100 per cent more 
than the interest guarantied by the government on the completion of the 
road. This difference, with the five per cent reserved to the government 
by the bill, will pay the whole principal and interest of the bonds years 
before they mature.—[See Hvening Post, July 6th, on Mr. McDoveatt’s 
speech. 
Put J, us see for a moment, and realise if ible, the results of 
Mr. McDoveatr’s calculations, which I learn from tim, were the result 
of months of careful consideration, and which are below rather than 
above the mark. 

From his speech in the United States Senate on the bill, we make the 
following extracts : 


STARTLING CALCULATIONS AS TO THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Ti Present cost and loss of the transportation of men and merchan- 
dise"between Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the one 
side, and San Francisco on the other, from the best compiled statistics, 
may be stated thus: 


Passenger transits both ways, including overland transits, 

100,000, averaging $150 per capita ...........eecees $15,000,000 
Time of passenger transits, average forty days, and counting 

them as dead Jabor while in transit and otherwise, their 

average labor worth two dollars per diem........ »seee 8,000,000 
Freights both ways around the Horn, 215,000 tons, at an 
p average of twenty dollars per ton............eseeeeee 4,300,000 
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Value of freights both ways, other than gold and silver, 
$110,000,000. On this, by the reason of twice passing 
through the tropics, there is, from leakage, sweating, and 
other causes, @ loss of not less than seven per cent not 


covered by insurance...........0e-ceceeccees ‘aS 7,700,000 
Insurance, and gross losses uninsured ; that is, where parties 
are their own insurers, three per cent............ BCS 8,300,000 
Interest on the capital which may be considered dead while 
135 days in transitu--say four per cent,......... ae 4,400,000 
Government transportation, as stated..............e000: 7,357,000 
Isthmus transportation (excluding passengers) and insurance 
in eda 5.00 Rb 4M dine ca eie 4a ode 3,250,000 


Freights to Nevada Territory, employing 2,000 teams 200 
days each year, at a cost of twenty-five dollars per team. 10,000,000 





Passenger transits to and from Nevada...............0.: 2,500,000 
Passengers and freights to afid from Denver and Salt Lake, 
estimated without data at............ Ligue idan 10,000,000 
‘ nb 
$75,807,000 


The cost of the same business and service by a continuous line of rail- 
road from San Francisco to the point of delivery east, and the reverse, 
may be stated thus: 


Two hundred and fifteen thousand tons, at $30........... $6,450,000 
Interest on $110,000,000 for ten days, one-third per cent. . 366,666 
One hundred thousand passenger transits at $50 each..... 5,000,000 
Ten days each passenger in transit, loss $2 per diem...... 2,000,000 
One hundred tons gold and silver, $300 per ton.......... 30,000 
Isthmus merchandise. ............ cece ceceecesieecees 1,250,000 

Nevada, Utah, and Colorado passengers and freights, esti- 
mated........ PRRE sh vececes P eRe eee ebonesceconces 2,500,000 
Damage and insurance........ 0. cee ee eeceeeeeeeeees 1,600,000 

Government freights and transportation, computed as equal 
to interest..... hsp OE TE ye Seek seeds 3,773,800 
$22,970,466 


But there is another important view of this subject. Mr. Pux.ps, the 
Member of Congress from California, in his speech on the same subject, 
exhibits a statement equally astounding as to the condition of our East 
India bu and the losses it is subjected to on its present basis. He 
remarks : 


“Our imports from China in the year 1857 amounted to $8,356,932, 
and dur domestic exports to China, $3,019,000, leaving a balance against 
0f6%5:337,032. In 1858 our imports were $10,570,536, and our ex- 











poets @8,467,645, leaving a balance against us of $8,102,891. In 1860 
UF imports:from the same source were $13,566,641, and our expomts 
70,(84, leaving a balance against us of $6,395,8C2. These figaigm. 
ide the exports of gold and silver. It will be observed that our tr 
aration is rapidly increasing, our imports having risen from Ve 

out sixty per cent. 7. 2 1  &: POE 
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“It is reasonable to suppose that under any circumstances the balance 
of the trade will not at any time be less than in 1860; say, $6,400,000, 
This amount of indebtedness is mostly paid through English houses, at a 
cost to us of about twenty per cent. At this rate, continues Mr. Pux.ps, 
the cost of remittance is $1,280,000 annually, and becomes a part of the 
price to the American consumers of tea. 

“Tf we can, by the construction of this road, turn this treasure-ship- 
ment to new channels, and it can be made from San Francisco in twenty- 
three days, saving from the present specie route at least sixty days in time, 
reducing the cost of shipment, including exchange, freight, interest, and 
insurance, to not exceeding four per‘cent, it would cause a net annual say- 
ing to our people of $984,000. _ To the sum thus saved should be added 
the cost of the same amount of treasure shipped from San Francisco to 
New York, which cannot be done at less rates than three and one-half 
per cent, and would amount to $259,000. 

“TI may very properly add, that the entire balance of trade against us 
on what is known in mercantile parlance as the East India trade, will not 
fall short of $18,000,000 perannum. On this sum the saving in exchange 
would amount to $3,600,000. But these are but a small portion of the 
benefits this country would derive from the diverting of the specie route 
of the world into American channels of trade.” 


Fifty millions of treasure which annually find their way to the East by 
the old commercial routes, would necessarily change their direction and 
come westward over this road. Nor was Mr. Puetps out of the way when 
he said this. Its construction is even pow as much dreaded by our foreign 
enemies, as the restoration of the Union itself. Notlongsinve I cut from 
a leading London journal a paragraph founded upon this very supposi- 
tion, though first suggested by speculations in a California print. It reads 
thus, and is so pertinent that I may b@ excused for asking attention to 
its details: : 


“The California papers state that afjenormous sum of money would 
be saved by English, French, and Amefican merchants in premiums on 
old if a steam communication e between San Francisco and China. 
California sends to the eastern Sates of America, England, and France, 
eight millions sterling of gold yearly to pay for goods which it wants. 
San Francisco is twenty-five days from China, the Eastern States of America 
are seventy days, and England and France are sixty days from China. A 
New York house, we will say, imports every year £100,000 worth of 
oods from China, and exports goods to the same amount to California. 
That State pays three per cent on the £100,000 worth of gold sent to 
the New York house, and the latter pays six per cent to send it to China. 
Now if steam packet communication existed between San Francisco and 
China, there would be no necessity to incur the expense of thus sending 
specie three parts round the globe. California could pay to Chintea® 


. 


£100,000 owed by the New York house, and thus California; China, 


b. New York would be quits. A telegram from New York to San Francisco 
i. could manage the business. In the same manner, California could 





to China what it owes to France and England. In ten days, by meé 


the Continental Amorican Telegraph, A, in London or Paris, could send 


‘a B,in San Francisco, to forward to C in Hong Kong, the amount owing 
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from B to A, and which A owes to C. About seven per cent out of nine 
would thus be saved. Now, seven per cent on £8,000,000 is nearly 
£609,000.” 


Thus we see the truth is beginning to be perceived abroad, and the 
article foreshadows the conclusion. I make but a single objection to its 
corollary—I say it with all possible good humor and courtesy—San Fran- 
cisco will not be the clearing-house, it will be New York. Threadneedle 
Street, the barometer of the financial world, will find its fluctuations 

istered there, and Wall Street will be the vernier of the scale. 

But in order to do justice to these considerations, another subject ma- 
terial in interest: presents itself. The railway while in itself a project 
worthy of our utmost exertions to complete it, will necessarily involve 
another, and this is an ocean mail steam service on the Pacific. I believe 
that Congress at its last session had a bill before it granting a subvention 
to a California company of $500,000 for that purpose. It was not passed ; 
if it had, I should rejoice; I only wish the same assistance had been ex- 
tended to the Atlantic companies. But I had the opinion then, as I have 
it now, that this service may be maintained in a simpler and more efficient 
way. It is well known, that within the last two years a large number of 
wooden as well as iron steam sloops have been added toournavy. Some 
of them are very swift vessels; but when this war is over what is to be 
done with them. Iron armor has superseded wooden walls. The latter 
must be abandoned in all future naval wars. Our wooden ships of the 
class I have mentioned, most of them new and costly, will be laid up in 
our navy yards, laid up “in cold obstruction and to rot;” in all proba- 
bility a dead loss to the country! All then the government has to do, is 
to place these supernumerary vessels on the ocean as government mail 
packets, to reduce their armaments and crews to a peace standard, and 
establish regular lines on the principal routes between our chief Atlantic 
and Pacific ports, and those of the foreign countries with which we trade. 
They will-perform the double duty of protecting our commerce, and be- 
coming its active auxiliaries. This will be far cheaper than to grant sub- 
ventions and monopolies to private companies, and avoid all the unpopu- 
larity of such measures, We should not wait a moment to do this, as 
soon as this war is over, All our ocean mail service is now performed in 
foreign ships. We have not a regular mail steamer afloat. There is only 
an occasional private steamer to Havana. If a New York merchant 
wishes to write to his agent in Liverpool, or Havre, or Bremen, or Rio 
Janeiro, or Monte Video, or Vera Cruz, or Para, or Hong Kong, or 
Hakodada, his letter must go forward in an English mail bag. Take ten 
or twenty of our fastest steam sloops and place them on those routes, and 
our commerce will immediately revive. We shall be able to compete 
with all and every of the nations of the old world, in the markets whete 
they thrive, and from which they receive their regular correspondence, 

How much might be said in favor of the propriety of this measure, of 
the necessity of regular commercial correspondence, of the advantage of 
employing as many of our gallant naval officers as possible after the war 
is closed, of keeping a picked class of our brave sailors afloat, and of the 
security it would give our merchants in their foreign transactions. As 
early as last April, I suggested this plan in the columns of the New York 
Evening Post, and submitted it to the consideration of various distinguished 
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members of Co whose approbation it secured. But in the condi- 
tion of public affairs the proposition could not even be discussed. I hope 
that this Convention will think of it before they adjourn, and by resolu. 
tion or some other way, give it their indorsement. It is material to the 
prosperty of the Pacific Railroad. I need say but one thing more on this 
» The French Government, whether the idea was original with it, 
or went from this country, I do not know, haa recently adopted the plan, 
and has placed a number of its wooden steam sloops on distant mail routes 
to carry treasure, rs, and mails, Strange to say, that while in the 
construction of river and lake steamers we are far in advance of all other 
nations, in our oceanic. enterprise we are far behind them. Even the 
cities of Bremen and Hamburgh have more mail packet steamships afloat 
than the United States. 
Is there any difficulty in the construction of this road? None worthy 
a doubt, The numerous governmental surveys, many of them made by 
engineers whom we now recognise as heroes, em settled the —— ques- 
tion. The grades for a great portion of the distance are almost imper- 
ceptible. The materials are at hand, and of sufficient cheapness to give 
assurance of an economical construction. More than this, it is now 
demonstrated that railways may be built at a far less cost than 
formerly. One hundred and thirty-seven new railways are about to be 
commenced in the small islands of Great Britain, under the inducement 
that they may be built for nearly one-half less than they formerly were. 
Have we laborers in sufficient numbers to accomplish the work rapidly. 
This problem is solved by the fact, that we shall have at the close of this 
war nearly a million of men, who have been inured to fatigue, and the 
toils of the pick axe and the spade, who have not only shown a love of 
adventure and action, but the qualities of endurance and resolution. The 
employment will be congenial to their newly acquired taste and habits, 
and ensure liberal and profitable remuneration. Emigrants from abroad 
will flock towards this line of industrial competition, just as when our 
canal system was commenced, or the gold of California was discovered. 
As the work will be continuous for many years, we may expect to see 
colonies settling around the local stations, each station a village or city 
perhaps, ganglions, knots, and supports to the great nerve which is to thrill 
with life, to become supports to it as it extends, and braces as it reposes, 
the great sympathisers with its activity and life. Nor is the work too 
igantic in itself. It is said there were giants in other days. I think 
fon see such now. The American railway system was a Titanic labor, 
but it was completed. In the ten years ending in 1860 its progress was 
unexampled. In 1850, the number of miles of railway in operation was 
8,588,149, miles, at a cost of $296,260,128, about the amount of the 
whole specie in the country. In 1860, the number of miles was 
30,592,725, the cost $1,134,432,909, an increase in mileage of 22,000,35 
miles, and of construction $838,192,781. And four-fifths of this increase 
of these lines and this expenditure were in the loyal States of this Union, 
that having been their proportion in pretty much everything but political 
-. power, in whatever has been accomplished for the prosperity and glory 
of this Republic. In this honorable career of railway enterprise, the 
State of Ohio has led the van, having about 3,400 miles of rails laid 
within her limits. Illinois comes next with 2,854,.New York next with 
2,600, Pennsylvania with 2,300, Michigan with 1,673, Indiana with 
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1,284, Wisconsin with 803, Tennessee 837, and Missouri with 657. 

In comparison, then, with the actual amount of money expended on 
railways during the ten years mentioned, and the increase of mileage 
22,000, the work of constructing a railway to the Pacific appears to Le 
but a very simple and easy undertaking. If 22,000 miles of these new 
railways could be made in so short a time, and $900,000,000 readily 
found for their construction, can we not build one not the tenth part of 
the distance within ten years, and especially when the greatest part of 
the money is advanced by the Government? In this view of the subject 
our greatest difficulties absolutely disappear. 

On this point, indeed, we need not entertain adoubt. Nor am I without 
hopes that the road will be found shorter in its lines, much shorter than has 
been anticipated. The very best surveys we have were made under great 
disadvantages, and are by no means such as would answer for working 
plans, For a great part of the distance the difficulties are quite incon- 
siderable, It is in crossing the mountains we shall meet our crosses. If 
we could find a straight line between the 100° or 102 degrees of west 
longitude and the parallel of San Francisco, it would be but about 23 
degrees of longitude in extent, or calculating the distance in miles, at 
from 49 to 50 miles to a degree, on the parallels of north latitude 41 and 
42, so that by the actual measurement, the road would not be 
1,200 miles in length, could be made in half the contemplated time, and 
cost perhaps not half the money. I trust that while the road is being 
constructed from the 100° westward, more deliberate surveys may be 
made with the purpose of shortening the route, and if a tunnel should 
should be necessary at some point in the mountains, it would be no. 
more than the French engineers are constructing at Mount Cenis, in the 
Alps between Sardinia and France. 

The question which must ‘occupy us first and most seriously, is the 
financial one. Can the money be had in quantity fast enough and large 
enough to construct the forty-mile sections from time to time, so as to 
entitle us to the corresponding credits to be loaned by the Government. 
I have regretted that the shares were not placed originally at $100 each, 
instead of the present: amount of 1,000.* Fora long time the public 
will not regard their investments in the stock as a source of immediate 
personal gain, though the day will come they will lose their breath in 
racing after it as.an investment. Wien you address capitalists as such, 
you must show them a probability of the payment of interest within a 
reasonable time; when you appeal to patriotic minds, and the higher 
sentiments which overlook private interest for the sake of the public 
good, dividends may be left out of the inducements altogether. Let us 
explain for example. The city of New York with all the peculiarities 
incident to a compact, competing, heterogeneous population has some 
noble elements underlying all its faults, and in emergencies it is as sure 
as the foundations of the earth itself. So that whenever you can make 
a platform on which all can stand and all have an equality of nobleness, 
you may be sure it will be crowded by its citizens. I believe that almost 
every respectable inhabitant in New York whose labor or whose income 





* The commissioners adopted this idea and will apply to Co 88 abeits next 
session for the reduction. . Aig pit ¢ 
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is equal to one thousand dollars a year could be persuaded to subscribe 
at least one hundred dollars to this stock, with a perfect willingness to 
consider it as a donation if it was necessary, or to sink it altogether. It 
was done when the Erie Railroad some years since was on the brink of 
ruin, and the citizens of New York called on at public meetings and in 
their wards, freely gave their aid, and knew their money would never 
come back to them. So are there, as I have already said, thous.nds 
who will give $100 to the Pacific Road who are not able to give $1,000, 
and who are willing to go to that extent, but are unable to go beyond it. 

As,to the general financial ability of this country to construct this 
work, I have nota single doubt. I have already shown what in ten 
years has been accomplished, and that, too, in the face of money panics 
and commercial revulsions, which were the effect of ordinary causes, and 
are attributable to the want of skill and prudence for the time being, in 
those men and those operations, that, in a career of prosperity are little 
restrained by wholesome caution, or the lessons of experience. Now 
the condition of war has compelled a new system of expenditure, and a 
basis of paper money to meet it. Whether we are bullionists or not, 
we must admit that no great war was ever carried on with gold and 
silver only. The French people overturned their monarchy with assignats, 
our forefathers freed themselves with continental bills, the English, who 
have shown such a tender sympathy for us in our financial necessities, 
carried on her great wars with France with very shabby looking paper. 
The Bank of England notes were made a ijegal tender, whilst gold was 
at a premium of 30 per cent, and the silver currency depreciated at the 
rate of 9d.on 4s.3d. Spanish dollars restamped at the mint were forcibly 
passed for $1,25 cents of our money. 

During the war of 1812-15, Mr. Jerrerson proposed that our Govern- 
ment should issue $200,000,000 of similar currency, and had it been done, 
the Treasury would not have been so enormous a loser as it was by the 
agency of bank credits and bank circulation. 

Without much further drain for specie to remit abroad—for it would 
seem that the exports of the precious metals no longer assume the pro- 

rtions they did a month ago,.with the fact staring us in the face of 
arge and increasing — also of American cereals and other pro- 
ducts, larger during the last month than for any corresponding month in 
several previous and prosperous years, with a supply of treasure from the 
Pacific coasts of amounts equal to all we remit—we may safely calculate 
that there is and will be coin enough at home to resume its customary 
and useful office as soon as the war isclosed. But as matters now stand, 
while the Government is expending from one to two millions a day, and 
these millions go into the hands and pockets of our own people, I aver 
the country, as a whole, is getting richer in its available means than ever 
it was before. We know the curious and universal estimate of the 
nature and offices of coin. It is the theme of philosophers, the study of 
bankers, the average adjuster and balance settler of the foreign merchant, 
his guide and hisidol. But, notwithstanding, in the every day business of 
life, in the conduct of large transactions gold may be a nuisance. Some 
gentlemen in this convention could not carry the gold they represent if 
they had the strength of Hercules. It is almost as cumbrous as the 
Lacedéemonian currency, and is literally carted about in Wall street in 
nearly the same way. Policemen walk alongside of the heavy boxes to 
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see that they are not stolen ; porters rush out in squads to lift it carefully | 
into the vaults; it lies there for months and years, and no one ever sees 
it. It is the poor, much abused, and soiled paper money, that goes cheer- 
fully out in the world to do the work of this concealed and idle treasure. 
Paper and credit have built our cities and railways, paper and credit are 
now fighting the greatest battle ever waged for national existence; they 
are still adequate to the performance of their duties, and are now and 
ever will be the medium of all extensive trade and commerce, in spite of 
all the denunciations of men who do not comprehend the diverse wants of 
mankind, nor care for their necessities, nor appreciate the suddenness of 
human changes. To say that a dollar of property has no value unless con- 
vertible at once into a dollar of gold or silver, is just as absurd as to say that 
a bushel of wheat in Chicago is of no value unless the bushel measure goes 
with it, Whatever paper the Government puts forth in this contest, is 
as yet in the country, and must be invested by those who ultimately 
retain it as property. It is the sum of all securities, and therefore the 
best. A bank note is referred for redemption to the capital of a few; 
a government bill has every foot of land, every atom of personal property, 
every man’s labor and every man’s industry and brains pledged for its 
final redemption. Those who want gold to settle a foreign balance, or 
make a purchase abroad may well pay for it, and a large premium at 
that. It is now become a commodity, as the bullionists and money 
dealers have chosen to consider it. They are all happy, I trust, in the 
consideration, that whatever coin is worth is now paid them for it. Let 
them comfort themselves with their own maxims, and admit that accord- 
ing to their own theories gold is now occupying its just place and power. 
We are content. If we want a barrel ot flour, we will pay the price, 
if we owe a house in Liverpool who will not receive our flour for its 
saleratus or brass buttons, we will send it the gold and pay its price. 
But of a practical and efficient currency we never had a better than now, 
and it is believed that the country can absorb and profitably use all that 
is afloat and much more. It was never more plentiful in a better time. 
It will enable us to build this road, if its friends can be enlightened as 
to the character and consequences of this great work. 

But to conclude, as we may obtain a better idea of a great structure 
by viewing it from a distance, than by looking up at it from its door- 
way, 80 of this project, we may best comprehend its grandeur by a 
slight change in our angle of vision. At the end of the present century 
it is calculated that the United States will contain a population of one 
hundred millions of people. What will be then the aggregate wealth of 
the nation no one has computed. Whatever it is now, will be then in 
the ratio of one hundred millions to twenty-seven, and equal to all the 
responsibility which in the course of events may fall upon it. We shall 
leave our descendants no petty patrimony of a crowded birth-place and 
room scarce enough to struggle in, but a continent accessible to every 
son and daughter of industry, and without a limit to the energies of 
posterity. We must not think this so formidable an enterprise, nor be 
alarmed at undertaking it. If we leave posterity a war debt to pay off, 
we give them the means to do it with. There are no doubt many con- 
servative and over-timid minds that shrink from the very idea. So there 
were when the great Clinton projected the Erie Canal, and was told that 
it would never be filled except with the tears of a ruined people. So in 
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our ewn city of New York. The Croton water system kad honest op- 
ponents, who predicted that it could never be carried into effect except 
at the risk of bankruptcy ; men of prudence they were, who preferred the 
safer course of buying water from the tea pump at a penny a bucket, to 
the hazardous one of bringing a large country river into town. So of 
the Central Park, a monument of a refined and philosophic spirit, so 
crowded with grateful visitors, that an admission fee of half a dime each 
would produce a revenue of $200,000 a year. 


The Panama Railway, which is a faint adumbration of the Pacific, was 
a wondrous undertaking. But its capital and cost of about $7,000,000 
are now practically equal to $40,000,000, on which interest is earned 
regularly and large dividends paid, while a fund is accumulating for fu- 
ture distribution and profit. I do not pretend to foresee what will be the 
dividend value of the Pacific Railroad to its stockholders. But when 
even Europe may traffic with Asia more securely, with more rapidity, and 
with more profit than by any route in the old world by sea or land, and 
when the distance from London to Canton, as now navigated, is 18,000 
miles, and from New York to Canton will be but 11,000, I perceive that 
New York has advantage over London which must inevitably tell on the 
future of both cities, and end in the supremacy of that mart which com- 
mands the greatest trade. The business of this Pacific road will certainly 
enrich this country “ beyond the dreams of avarice.” What towns, what 
villages, what pastoral wealth will be added to those it already possesses, 
and out of these what new free States will emerge into life and greatness ! 
What innumerable auxiliary lines will branch off from the main trunk to 
newly discovered and fertile plains, to happy valleys, and to the exhaust- 
less mineral wealth which lies yet “unprospected” in the teeming Sierras 
and the gorges and golden sands of the rivers which sweep their bases. What 
is to prevent millions of oppressed Europeans from abandoning their ties 
to the soil which gives them black bread for their daily food, and demands 
all else for their rulers; what is to prevent them from a general hegira to 
the regions of gold, when the transit will be so safe, easy, and economical, 
and wages may be earned at every mile of the way? In the direct advan- 
tages to ourselves, we may estimate the time saved in crossing to the 
Pacific Ocean and going to the Eastern world, the saving of expense in 
freights, in insurance, in labor, the increased supplies of gold, the shifting 
of capital from Europe to the United States, the general distribution of 
means to live and to enjoy life, the advance of the useful and refined arts, 
the closer connection of the States, the consolidation of the principles on 
which our political fabric rests, and our entire independence of the effete 
European systems under which man has so long been kept down and 


“made to mourn.” 

All these results we may safely anticipate. The present troubles we 
are encountering, will prove blessings in disguise. In all ages and coun- 
tries, principles important in their day bring forth their fruits at maturity. 
Waters long undisturbed become stagnant, and we should lay these trials 
to heart like philosophers, or what is best, like Christians. Many of the 
best elements in the American character, hitherto dormant and unvalued, 
are coming forth with an unsurpassed splendor. Fortitude, courage, per- 
sistency, self-denial, generosity, patriotism, ability, these have at last come 
to the front, where, I trust in God, they will remain, not again to be 
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driven into the shade by political managers, who are forever “ purring and 
mousing after petty schemes of political advancement.” 

Some of these qualities of the American character are showing their 

wer in the development of this work we have in hand. We are to lay 
out and construct the longest continuous line of railway in the world. 
Its milestones, if I may be allowed an Irish license of speech, will be set 
along the parallels of longitude, which will be hourly passed by the trains, 
at a speed proportioned to their distance apart. Those travelers going 
west will enjoy a prolonged twilight, those coming east will have an earlier 
day. The journe will not be more than we shall have taken, who come 
hither from New York and are about to return. Finally, the revenue, 
the commerce, the crowds, the wealth, the prosperity, the national supre- 
macy that this road will give birth to, overpower the most lively imagina- 
tion, 

Permit me to say in excuse for much I have said, I am not unfamiliar 
with the organization and construction of railways. I believe our treasurer, 
as well as myself, might cite one memorable example of a road with which 
we were connected which has fulfilled all its early promises, and never knew 
any serious impediments.* But railroads can now be constructed so cheap- 
ly in comparison with their former cost, that I believe we can in this in- 
stance keep within the estimates. In England, as I have already stated, 
there are 138 new railway lines seeking legal existence from Parliament 
on the ground that they can now be built so economically, as to insure 
ample remuneration to the stockholders, and so it will be here. Ican say 
with confidence, as I do with pleasure, that the selection we have made of 
a treasurer, is a great move in the right direction, one that will give the 
a the assurance, that this road is commenced in earnest, that it will 

honestly managed and that it will have no serious financial difficulties 
which cannot be overcome. 

Before taking my seat, thanking you for the attention you have given 
me, I beg that the following letter from an eminent banker and citizen of 
New York, may be read by the Secretary. It was handed to me a few 
hours before I left the city. It is from a gentleman who, in the heredi- 
tary possession of a great name, ably wears its honors, and with universal 
acceptance : 


[A letter was then read by the Secretary, addressed to the speaker, 
proffering the friendly offices of the National Bank, signed by James 
Ga.tatin, Esq. It was received with applause, and ordered placed on 
file with other documents which were presented for their consideration to 
the Convention of Corporators.] 





* Albany and West Stockbridge. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF THE PATENT GRANTED TO CHARLES BLACHFORD MANSFIELD, OF CLARE 
HALL, IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, FOR AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE 
AND PURIFICATION OF 8PIRITUOUS SUBSTANCES, AND OILS APPLICABLE TO THE PURPOSES 
OF ARTIFCIAL LIGHT AND VARIOUS USEFUL ARTS, 


[Continued from page 298.] 


As obtained by rectification from the still, this spirituous substance will, 
however, usually be mixed with a greater or less quantity of alliole and of 
the next spirituous substance, namely, tolucle, which generally exists in 
the naphtha in large quantities, and which boils, when pure, at about 110 
degs. A considerable quantity of this spirituous substance may be ob- 
tained by setting aside separately the last portions which pass over through 
the head in which the water is allowed to boil. After the temperature in 
the retort has reached 100 degs., or if more than one partial condenser is 
used by reserving the fluid which will be found in the intermediate receivers 
or distilling vessels, in which the temperature being between 90 degs. and 
110 degs. the benzole has been distilled off, while the cumole together with 
part of the toluole has been kept back in the retort by the first head, and 
a further portion may be obtained by setting aside the first portion of dis- 
tillate, which comes over on distilling through a common retort neck with 
or without water or steam, the residue kept back in the retort by the head 
on the distillation of the benzole, and it is best to set aside for toluole what 
comes over before the boiling point reaches 130 degs. This spirituous sub- 
stance is not destroyed by agitation with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
by concentrated nitric acid it is convertible into an acid somewhat similar 
to oil of bitter almonds. A current of air passed through it burns with a 

ale blue flame, and in an open vessel it will take fire on the application of 
a lighted match to its surface. It is of about the same volatility as good 
rectified naphtha, and is applicable to many purposes in which a_ volatile 
solvent is required. The residue of the crude light oil, after the separation 
of the aforesaid spirituous substances, consists chicfly of two oils: one of 
which, viz., cumole, boils at 140 degs., being therefore more volatile than 
oil of turpentine, whose boiling point is about 160 degs., and the other, viz., 
cymole, which boils at about 170 degs., and is therefore less volatile than 
oil of turpentine. Cumole is changed by treatment with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, so that if a quantity of it, or of the naphtha or oil of coal-tar 
containing it, be agitated with a quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
a preparation of cumole equal tu about the bulk of the sulphuric acid em- 
ployed, will be concentrated into a resinous substance, which will become 
partly dissolved in the acid, and by concentrated nitric acid it is convertible 
into an aromatic oil somewhat resembling oil of cinnatnon in taste and 
smell, or into an acid resembling benzoic acid, according to the strength of 
the acid, and to the duration and temperature of the treatment with such 
acid. And this oil, when the spirituous substances having lower boiling 
points have been sufficiently separated from it by distillation, will not yield 
to air passed in contact with it, in a “ test bottle,” vapor sufficient to afford 
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a flame; neither will it take fire on the surface when of the ordinary tem- 

ture of the air, upon a lighted match being plunged into it in an open 
vessel. If, however, all the spirituous substances be not separated from it, 
but only the alliole, and a large proportion of benzole, it will, with the 
toluole which is mixed with it, have most of the physical characters and 
properties of the common naphtha of commerce, it should be received, if 

nired separately, when the boiling temperature in the retort is between 
about 150 degs. and 170 degs.,,on the first distillation of the light oil, and 
on subsequent rectification, at a temperature nearer to 140 degs.; it will, 
however, require many rectifications, before it has been so far freed from 
the spirituous substances as to yield an oil boiling at 140 degs., and not 
having the property, like common naphtha, of catching fire on the surface 
on the approach of a lighted match. 

The oil next following in the scale of boiling points, viz, cymole, which 
boils at about 170 degs., also has not the property like common naphtha of 
catching fire at the surface at the ordinarv temperature of the atmosphere, 
but will extinguish a match or lighted taper if plunged into it, and this pil, 
which is obtained chiefly from such portions of the oil of tar as boil at 
temperatures higher than the previous substance, is more easily obtained 
free from spirituous substances ; and when I require to obtain a volatile oil 
lighter than water, and characterized by not inflaming un the application of 
a lighted match to its surface, I usually manufacture an oil which is a mix- 
ture of cumole with cymole, and to this mixture, or to the oil having such 
properties and prepared from coal-tar, or the oil of coal-tar, I apply the 
name of Camphole. 

I now proceed to describe the method which I find most convenient for 
obtaining such a product. 

In distilling the naphtha from which all the benzole has been separated 
by the processes above described, or in distilling the naphtha or light oil 
from which benzole has not been separated, for the purpose of obtaining 
camphole, the ordinary methods of applying fire, or passing steam through 
the naphtha are applicable, unless it is intended to regulate the distillation 
by the boiling point of the fluids in the retort, and in that case the distilla- 
tion by steam is not applicable; and if the thermometer be not used for 
this purpose, the aforesaid property of non-inflammability at the surface 
affords a convenient test for the time when the receiver should be changed 
for the separation of camphole. And I apply this test by occasionally col- 
lecting a small quantity of the cistillate as it runs from the condensing 
apparatus, from which it should run perfectly cold, in an open cup or saucer, 
and plunging into it a lighted match or taper. When the fluid no longer 
catches fire on the surface, but extinguishes the light, I change the receiver 
and collect now for camphole. I now continue to receive this oil until either 
the temperature of the retort reaches 200 degs, or 190 degs., or till the 
specific gravity of the oil reaches nearly that of water, or till common soft 
solder placed on the retort melts. Either of these indications shows that 
an oil having a higher boiling point and greater density than the product 
which I call camphole is coming over. Camphole in the crude state may 
have a specific yravity varying from .880 to .980, or if the distillation be 
continued further, to .1,000, and this increase of density is owing to the 
mixture of denser oils, especially of naphthaline. When pure (that is, 
when consisting only of hydrocarbons lighter than water) its specific gravity 
is not higher than .87, though to reduce it to this purity it requires many 
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vectifications. It is partly destroyed by strong sulphuric acid, the cumole 


which it contains being converted by that acid into a viscid resinous sub- 
stance; it is violently acted on by strong nitric acid, which converts it into 
heavy oil, or into acid substances, in a manner analogous to the action of 
that acid on the oil boiling at about 140 degs. This oil is generally ac- 
companied by creosote, whose boiling point is about 200 degs. I rectify 
this oil by repeated distillation, either setting aside the first portions which 
come over on re-distillation, and which will be more volatile than the rest 
of the oil, and will take fire on the surface, or allowing these first portions 
to be mixed with the subsequent portions ; and on each such distillation I 
prefer to cease receiving when the temperature in the retort reaches 190 degs., 
or 200 degs.; or, in place of the above, I rectify the oil by one operation 
in a manner analogous to the method recommended for distilling the more 
volatile substances from naphtha, except that it is necessary in this case to 
surround the still head with a fluid, having a higher boiling point than that 
of water; and for this purpose I prefer oil either volatile or fixed; if fixed 
oil, be used, I maintain the temperature of the oil surrounding the head at 
a temperature which shall allow all the vapors of the camphole to pass 
over, but as little as possible of any substance having a higher boiling point ; 
and for this purpose I prefer to keep the temperature of the head at or be- 
low 170 degs., by an occasional supply of cold oil, replacing oil which has 
been heated by the vapor which it condenses. And if volatile oils be used 
for the partial condensation, I prefer to take some of the oil of coal tar 
which it bas been distilled from, till the temperature of the boiling fluid 
has reached 170 degs., so that one heat being applied again to the oil, it 
shall commence to boil at 170 degs.; and I place this oil in the outer ves- 
sel which surrounds the condensing chamber in the head of the retort, 
which outer vessel is not in this case open above, but is fitted with an as- 
cending tube or neck, by which its own vapors are conducted up toa similar 
head immediately above, which second head is surrounded with water kept 
as cold as possible, so that all vapor that is evolved from the oil of the 
lower condenser is condensed and returned to the lower condenser, so that 
the oil in the lower or proper condenser will remain constantly at 170 degs., 
or at any temperature at which its previous ebullition may have been arrested. 
In the rectification of the spirituous substance the residue will sometimes 
contain a quantity of camphole, which may be separated, if required, in the 
same maoner. Further, the product so obtained as camphole, by the method 
above described, may frequently be mixed with a certain quantity of the 
volatile spirituous part of the naphtha, or of common coal naphtha, with- 
out becoming inflammable at the surface; and it is convenient sometimes 
to make such mixture, as the mobility and lightness of the oil are thereby 
increased ; but if too much of the volatile oil be added, the mixture will 
become too inflammable. Thus far of the crude oil of coal tar, which is 
lighter than water. I further apply my improvement to the treatment of 
the heavy oil of tar, commonly called “ dead oil.” 

I submit this oil to distillation, preferring, however, to separate it as it is 
distilled from the tar, into two portions: a first and second—each of which 
should be about equal to the half of the quantity of dead oil, which the 
tar should yield—the object of this being to facilitate the separation from 
the heavy oil of a considerable quantity of the light oil last described, viz., 
camphole, which will remain in the heavy oil, and almost entirely in the 
first half, and which is more easily separated from the first half than from 
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the whole of the dead oil together. The treatment is the same, however, 
whether the heavy oil be treated altogether, or whether the first half be 
treated alone, for the separation of this light oil. I do not treat the second 
half of the heavy oil alone for this purpose. I either submit this oil to 
rectification, by means of steam passed through it in the manner ordinarily 

ractised in the rectification of the light oil, or I distil it by application of 

eat to the retort containing the oil, either with or without the mixture of 
water with the oil. I am aware that the rectification of the dead oil has 
been practiced before, for the purpose of obtaining a farther quantity of fine 
naphtha from the dead oil; but I must remark that I do not practice this 
for the purpose of obtaining naphtha from the oil, but to obtain a quantity 
of an oil which differs in its properties from naphtha, in not being inflam- 
mable at its surface, when the oil is of the ordinary temperature of the air. 
If steam be used, the greater part of the light oil will be carried over with 
the vapor of the water, and will float on the water in the condenser, and I 
prefer to stop this process when the specific gravity of the oil so carried 
over reaches 940 degs.; or I submit the oil to distillation in the ordinary 
manner, and cease receiving as camphole when the specific gravity has risen 
to nearly that of water, or when the temperature reaches 200 degs., or 
210 degs., or when solder will melt on the retort, as described when treat- 
ing of the distillation of the lost portion of light oil; or I adopt a head to 
the retort, surrounded with condensing fluid, as described for the lost light 
oil, whose limiting temperature I prefer to fix at 180 degs., or 190 degs., 
since the boiling point of the same oil will be raised considerably in this 
dead oil, by the greater quantity of oils having higher boiling points, which 
are present with it; and I continue distillation so Jong as any vapor passes 
uncondensed through this head, or partial condenser; I mix this distillate 
now cbtained by any of these methods with the lost distillate, obtained from 
the light oil, as above described, being chiefly the same oil, and characterized 
by being slightly lighter than water, and so inflammable that it will not 
take fire on the surface, at ordinary temperatures, on the application of a 
match. Having separated from the dead oil, or from the first half of it, 
as much of this oil, which I call camphole, as can be obtained by these 
methods, I submit the residue to distillation, in a still suited to the distilla- 
tion of a fluid having a very high boiling point, and therefore requiring a 
high temperature to be maintained in the retort during distillation; or if 
the first half of the dead oil has been treated alone, for the separation of 
the camphole, I mix the residue of it with the second half of the dead oil, 
or distil it alone; or I treat the residue at once in the manner hereafter de- 
scribed for the purification of the dead oil without previous rectification, but 
I prefer to distil it once, or oftener, before so treating it, as by this means cer- 
tain substances are separated from it, which increase its bulk unnecessarily, 
and which are not required to be purified. And if so much naphthaline be 
present in the tar as to cause any portion of the first part of the heavy oil 
to solidify on cooling, when kept separate, I reject the first portions of the 
oil which distil over, so long as it solidifies when received in a thin film on 
a cold surface, and I continue to receive the oil either until the distillate, 
when received upon a cold surface, again commences to solidify, or till it 
begins to show a decided yellow color, or till the temperature in the retort, 
as indicated with a thermometer connected therewith, in either of the modes 
before described, is 800 degs., either of which indications shows that the 
best part of the fluid oil has come over, and that the residue contains too 
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much para-naphthaline, which is an oil solid at ordinary temperatures, boil- 
ing at a temperature above 300 degs., and which diminishes the fluidity of 
the oil when mixed with it, and on each successive distillation the same 
precautions ought to be attended to. This oil, when pure, has specific 
gravity .900, but from the difficulty of ridding it entirely of naphthaline 
and para-naphthaline, it is, even when rectified, generally rather heavier 
than water. It boils, when pure, at about 240 degs. It is not easily de 
stroyed by sulphuric acid; so that oil of vitriol may be used in purifying 
it. I call this oil, when rectified and purified, Mortuole. 

I proceed now to that part of my improvement whereby I manufacture 
a fragrant oil or oils from some of the spirituous substances and oils dis- 
tilled from coal-tar. I will first state the method of treatment which I find 
the most convenient in practice. I use a vessel capacious enough to hold 
about three times the quantity of oil which is intended to be treated, and 
with a long narrow neck to check any expulsion of vapor or liquid ; which 
vessel may be of anv convenient material that will not be injured by strong 
nitric-acid, such as glass, which should not be thick, lest it be cracked by 
the heat which may be evolved during the process, and glass offers the ad- 
vantage of enabling the process in the vessel to be observed. I place in 
the vessel a quantity equal in measure to rather more than the quantity of 
oil intended to be treated, of the strongest fuming nitric-acid that can be 
obtained, of specific gravity at least 1.50; and I prefer to use the pure 
acid, free from chlorine. I place the vessel in another open vessel, which 
is filled with cold water, so as to surround the first vessel and keep it cool; 
I then pour into the acid as much of one of the light oils, or spirituous 
substances, hereafter to be particularized, as the acid will dissolve. The 
point of saturation is ascertained by observing when the liquid separates 
into two layers; I then remove the vessel from the cold water, and warm 
it cautiously over a gentle heat till the two layers again mix into one clear 
solution. I then add a further quantity of oil until the solution begins to 
appear turbid; I then add a few drops more of the acid till the solution is 
again clear and uniform, and warm the mixture slightly for a minute or 
two, not however allowing it to boil, I then pour the whole of the mixture 
into five or six times its bulk of cold water; a heavy yellow or red oil will 
fall to the bottom of the water, and should be about equal in bulk or rather 
more than the light oil originally employed. I agitate this heavy oil with 
successive large quantities of clean water; I allow the oil to settle to the 
bottom and draw off the water, after each washing, till fresh water, after be- 
ing thoroughly agitated with the oil, has no longer acid properties, or | 
wash it with a smaller quantity of a clean filtered solution of carbonate of 
soda or of lime to remove the acid, and then wash the oil, after subsidence 
and separation, with a small quantity of water to remove the lime or soda 
salt, A similar heavy oil may be obtained from the rectified light oil of 
coal-tar by the action of nitric acid in other ways, as by using an acid of 
specific gravity a little lighter than 1 50, which will not dissolve the oil in 
so large a quantity as a stronger acid, and that not without the aid of heat; 
and if such acid be used it will be unnecessary to immerse the vessel in 
cold water, as above described, or by agitating the oil with twice its bulk of 
a mixture of the ordinary strong nitric acid of commerce with an equal 
measure of oil of vitriol; but by this method the oil will not be thoroughly 
converted into the required product, or by heating the oil with a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and nitrate of potash or soda; but I prefer to use the 
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method above described, as being simpler, and yielding a purer product. 
And now I come to speak of that part of the oil of coal-tar, which I use 
for this treatment. The ordinary rectitied coal naphtha of commerce, or the 
oil which I have described as camphole, may be converted into a heavy oil 
by nitric acid, and if the naphtha or camphole has been previously well 
purified from the acid and basic oils of coal-tar, the heavy oil so obtained 
will have more or less of an aromatic or fragrant smell. But I prefer to 
use the volatile spirituous substance, which I call benzole, since the oil pro- 
duced from that substance has the most pleasant odor, and for this purpose 
the benzole should have been previously treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, in the manner which I shall describe, to remove the alliole, pyrrol, and 
piccoline; but it is not necessary to rectify the benzole thoroughly from the 
toluole, since the oil produced from the toluole by this treatment is very 
similar in smell to that produced from benzole. But I prefer to use a 
spirituous substance which has distilled over while the temperature in the 
retort, or last rectifying vessel, was between 10 degs. and 100 degs., in 
which case the oil will be of a light yellow, or orange color, and will have 
an odor similar to that of oil of bitter almonds, and is useful as a perfume, 
especially applicable to soap, or for conferring a pleasant flavor, when used 
in small quantities, upon articles of confectionery. When undiluted, it is 
sweet like sugar. If cumole, or a less volatile naphtha be used, the color 
of the heavy oil produced will be usually red, or dark orange color. The 
odor of the product will be more like that of cinnamon, and certain aromatic 
acids somewhat similar to benzoic acid will be produced at the same time, 
as is also the case with cymole. Care should be taken, especially if the 
less volatile part of the light oil be used, not to allow the action of the acid 
to take place suddenly, since the acid acts with violence on the cymole, and 
may expel the contents of the vessel against the person of the operator. 
It may be convenient in this case to add the acid slowly to the oil, instead 
of pouring the oil into the acid; and it is evident that the same method 
may be applied to the benzole. The fragrant oil so obtained may be rec- 
tified by distillation, if required, either by passing steam through it, or by 
heat applied to the exterior of the retort containing the oil; but since the 
oil boils at a high temperature, viz., at about 210 degs. or 220 degs., and 
is liable to decomposition if exposed to a higher temperature, it should not 
be distilled over a naked fire, and it is better to distil it by immersing the 
retort in a bath of sand or oil, the temperature of which is not allowed to 
rise above 220 degs. I call the heavy fragrant oil thus produced from the 
light oil of coal-tar, nitro-benzole. 

What I claim in respect to this first part of my invention is, the manu- 
facture from bituminous matters, by acting upon them at suitable tempera- 
tures, of spirituous substances, which are so volatile that a current of at- 
mospheric air, at ordinary temperatures, passed through them may, when 
ignited, continue to burn with a luminous flame till all, or nearly all, such 
substances are consumed. 

I also claim the manufacture from oil, or tarry matters, distilled from 
coal, by acting on them, or on matters produced therefrom, at different 
temperatures, of the products herein described, which I have called alliole, 
benzole, toluole, camphole, mortuole, and nitro-benzole. And here, by 
alliole, [ mean a spirituous substance, which consists chiefly of a dydro- 
carbonaceous matter, more volatile than benzole; by benzole I mean a 
spirituous substance whose boiling temperature is chiefly between 80 degs. 
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and 100 degs., and is such that if cooled to 20 degs. below 0 degs., it will 
become in part solid; by toluole I mean so much of the light oil of coal- 
tar as may remain after the separation of the alliole, benzole and camphole ; 
by camphole I mean an oil lighter than water, which, when of the ordinary 
temperature of the air, will not take fire on the surface on the approach of 
a lighted match, and whose boiling temperature lies chiefly between 140 
degs. and 180 degs.; by mortuole I mean an oil whose boiling temperature 
lies chiefly between 200 degs, and 260 degs., obtained by the methods 
above described ; by nitro-benzole I mean a fragrant oil prepared from the 
oil of coal-tar by the action of strong nitric-acid. 

And now having described the spirituous substances and oils which | 
manufacture from coal-tar, or from the oils or naphtha distilled from coal- 
tar, and the methods by which I manufacture them, I will proceed to the 
second part of my invention, viz., to that which relates to the purification 
of volatile bituminous and empyreumatic oils, which are found in nature, 
or produced by the destructive distillation of organic substances, or of 
mineral substances, containing or consisting of matters of organic (that is, 
of vegetable or animal) origin; which invention is especially applicable to 
the spirituous substances and oils which are manufactured according to the 
first part of my invention, and is partly applicable to the purification of 
bituminous and empyreumatic oils in general. 

I will proceed to describe this part of my invention as specially applied 
to the spirituous substances and oils particularly described in the first part 
of my invention, and as I proceed, will show in what manner it is partly 
applicable to empyreumatic oils in general. As applied to the purification 
of the aforesaid particular spirituou- substances, it depends partly upon the 
properties and partly upon the nature of the foreign substances which ac- 
company them, and whose presence in the different parts of the distillate 
depend upon the different volatilities of these foreign substances approach- 
ing more or less closely to those of the oils and spirituous substances which 
I desire to purify. 

And for the more perfect understanding of this part of my invention, ! 
will state what these impurities are, of which I propose to free the hydro- 
carbons. It is well known that ammonia, in large quantities, is present in 
the crude tar-oil, besides which there are several oily alkaloids, known to 
chemists as aniline, piccoline, pyrrol, &c., which have different boiling points, 
and some one or more of these are found in all the crude oil of tar, at 
whatever temperature it may have been distilled, as some are very volatile 
and some are less so. All these bodies are removable from the neutral oils 
by acids, which for this purpose need not be highly concentrated. 

There are certain acid oils, such as creosote, carbolic, and rosalic acid, 
which are found principally in the less volatile portions of the oil. These 
acids are removable from the vil by treating it with caustic alkalies. Further, 
there are some substances in the crude oil which gradually absorb oxygen 
from the air, and become brown, thus giving the well known property of 
becoming dark-colored by being kept. There is very little of this substance 
with the most volatile spirituous substances, and the largest portion of it is 
found in the oil, which boils between 140 degs. and 200 degs. These sub- 
stances are removed by being at once converted by treatment with strong 
acids or caustic alkalies, or other oxidizing agents, into their brown state, in 
which they are no longer volatile, and are therefore left. behind on distill- 
ing the oil. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tuere has been rather more business done during the month, although 
the general course of trade has been checked by the large military move- 
ments of the government. The demand for 600,000 men had the effect 
of calling numbers from their usual employments, and of inducing 
many to attend to the duties of filling up the regiments, and of ar- 
ranging their business in view of the contingency of adraft. Nevertheless, 
there has been a reasonable activity in the different departments of trade. 
There is, despite the disposition to economize, a gradually increasing 
scarcity of goods, and growing necessities which demand more or less 
business. The filling out of the new levies also gave a spur to all those 
branches of manufacture which are more or less connected with the govern- 
ment requirements, and the prices of raw materials have risen in a marked 
manner, and there has been some increased demand for money for these 
purposes, as well as for the large sums paid in bounties to the troops. 
These sums are estimated at nearly $90,000,000, and although the col- 
lection of it from individual towns and cities caused some demand, the 
disbursement of it again for the necessities of the soldiers and their fami- 
lies gave a stimulus to business in almost all localities where the troops are 
mustered. The general business done has, to a far larger extent than usual, 
been for cash, and, as a consequence, the deposits at the central banks have 
not ceased to increase, and as will be seen by inspection of the bank re- 
turns on another page, are now far larger than ever before. In New ms 
York alone they are over $145,000,000, being an increase of $50,000,000 
since April, The government is by far the largest customer for goods, 
and as it disburses its paper all those who supply it or its employees with 
commodities get the paper in exchange, and it accumulates in the banks. 
Under this process the amount of business paper created is small, and the 
banks accordingly find very little offering for discount, and they resort g 
to the government securities. The government in making its large de- ia 
mands for commodities offers no equivalent; it merely emits its promises 
without hitherto having any definite mode of redeeming them. They 
are indeed convertible into other interest-bearing promises, but this only 
increases the sum of its liabilities, With the present month, however, 
commences the operation of the tax law, which is altogether an untried 
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influence upon this community. The vast machinery of assessors, col- 
lectors, inspectors, &ec., is to be created and put in operation, and its ap- 
plication will encounter the multitudinous shifts which every description 
of industry will naturally present to diminish the force of its operation, 
and this may be expected to affect general business. So much under the 
law is left to assessors, that when we reflect upon the keen rivalry which 
has hitherto existed in all branches of business, the fear arises that the 
tax and the mode of its administration will prove the turning point be- 
tween success and failure among numbers of producers. The main tax 
of three per cent ad valorem upon the gross value of all manufactures, 
will prove severe in some cases. In the cotton manufactures at this mo- 
ment, when the price of the raw material is 53 cents for midling quaii- 
ties, or five times the ava! price, and goods have by no means ad- 
vanced in equal proportion, the manufacturer is crowded between the loss 
in running and the loss in stopping. A large number of factories are run- 
ning at a loss. They employ their hands and keep the mills in action, 
knowing tkat in the cost of the raw material and the cost of labor ex- 
pended in producing cloth, (to the extent say of $100,000 per an- 
num,) there is a loss of perhaps $4,000 in the operation, inasmuch as 
the price of the cloth has not risen in proportionto the material, ; but to 
close the mill and discharge the hands will cost $6,000 per annum. 
Hence it is better by $2,000 to keep the mill running. Now the tax of 
$3,000 imposed will inevitably close the mill, because it will make it 
cheaper to do so. It is said that the manufacturers will put the tax upon 
the goods to be paid by the consumer. This no doubt will be the case 
in active markets, sufficiently buoyant to bear the increase, but not as now, 
when the markets drag behind the raw materials. In this manner a vast 
number of changes may be expected to grow out of the operation of the 
tax, and the apprehension of these changes will make a close adherence 
to cash terms prevalent. 


The collection of the taxes will at least cause a current of paper to set 
into the treasury of the government, thus in some degree supplying it 
with means, and absorbing much that is now outstanding. The importa- 
tions at the port have been such, in connection with the high duties, as 
to raise the sum of the customs to a considerable extent. In the first 
eight months of the present year the amount collected in New York has 
been $37,137,792, or ten millions more than in the corresponding period 
of 1860. These customs have indeed been collected in the government 
promises, of which there were outstanding, in demand and treasury notes, 
about $85,000,000 available for that purpose. Of this sum there is still 
outstanding about $45,000,000, which must be absorbed before the duties 
are payable in gold. It is to be remarked, however, that the demand 
notes are now at 16 per cent premium, and gradully creeping up to the 
value of gold itself. The law of 1857 required that there should be pub- 
lished on the first of every month a return of the amount of treasury 
notes outstanding, for the information of the public, and that clause was 
made applicable to the present issues by the law authorizing them, and 
it is much to be regretted that the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
comply with that law and make the publication. 


The following table shows the imports at the port of New York, 
monthly, for eight months: 





1862.] 


JANUATY.oeserecce 
February. ..seesee 
March ......e+e0e 
April. ...cseeeees 
May...-ccsscecece: 
JONG . casconcencce 
July..cececcccecs 


August .....see0e 
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IMPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


o——— Entered 

Free goods. Consumption. 

$2,552,050 $6,663,396 §$ 
8,381,478 7,058,174 
8,476,004 10,312,689 
9,232,815 7,141,197 
1,146,093 8,091,120 
1,122,092 17,278,958 
1,831,932 138,799,505 
982.992 10,289,427 


Specie. 
$163,658 
62,007 
89,327 
26,152 
110,383 
61,023 
219,001 
92,713 


for————, 


Warehouse. 


3,141,725 
3,870,486 
4,841,846 
8,858,218 
4,600,990 
2,874,127 
4,502,764 
2 939,721 


Total. 


$12 620,829 


18,872,140 
18,719,866 
13,252,882 
12,948,516 
12,336,195 
20,353,202 
14,304,843 








$823,269 $17,024,951 $70,784,461 $31,124,807 $119,708,478 


Total, 8 months.. 
88,955,718 22,174,189 88,551,615 83,102,185 127,647,700 


« 1861..... 


It will be observed that the receipts of free goods have diminished 
monthly. As compared with last year, the aggregate imports, exclusive 
of specie, is some $24,000,000 larger than last year, although the receipts 
of specie have greatly diminished. The importations now struggle against 
the increased cost of import on one hand, and the sluggishness of the 
markets on the other. The rise in the price of demand notes necessary 
for duties has been 5 per cent during the month, and exchange has ruled 
about 2 per cent higher. This, on goods paying a duty of 40 per cent, 
has been equal to an increased cost of 4 per cent on the invoice in one 
month, This uncertainty of the costs is one of the enormous evils of 
paper money, now about to be developed. 

The price of bills for each week has been comparatively as follows: 


RATES OF EXCHANGE, 


London. 
118 a1134 
115 alld$ 
112 all3 
112} a 1124 
111 a 112} 
111 all2 
111} a 1123 
1112 a 1124 
1114 a 1123 
111} a 1124 
1124 a 1183 
118 all4 
118 all4 
1144 a 116 
114 a 114% 
114 allb 
117} a 118 
1203 a 121 
120 a122 
127 a129 
1283 a 181 
126 a 129 
125 a 127 
124 a 126 
1264 a 1274 
126% a 128 
126% a 127% 
128% a 130 
126} a 1381 
1282 a 1294 


Paris. 
6.10 a 4.95 
4 97424.90 
5.05 a5.00 


5.074 a 5.083 
5.08% a 5.008 


5.10 05.05 


5.074 a 5.024 
5.10 25.034 
5.10 a 5.03% 
5.024 a 5.074 
4 97405.024 
4.914 05.024 


4.96} a 5.00 
4.924 05.00 


4.954. 4.913 


495 a4.91 
4.75 a4.82 
4.70 a 4.66 


4.70 24.624 
4.8840 4.381} 
4.874. 4.32} 


a 4.35 
a 4.55 


4.45 
4.52 
4.55 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 


a 4.40 
a4.40 
a 4.40 


4.36} a 4.324 


4.863 a 4.30 
4.42 04.35 


a4.47} 


Amsterdam. 
423 a 434 
422 a 434 
424 a 43 
424 a 438 
42 a423 
42 a424 


42} a 428 


42 a 424 


418042} 423.0428 
423.242} 424 0 428 
42440428 4280478 
424048 4280482 


42$ a 43 


4298248 48 243} 
4240434 43a 434 
48 a 43} 43} a 43} 


Frankfort. 
434 a 434 
482 a 44 
422043 


422 a 48% 


42) a 428 


422 a 425 
424 a 498 


4240 428 


424 a 43} 


438.0444 444045 


444245 45 a454 
5540454 45 a 45} 


48 a 49 
483 a 49 


4740484 48 a 48} 
47280482 47$a 48} 
47 2474 4730474 


48 a49 
454049 


4740472 474048 


474.0 47% 


474.048 


4740472 474248 


483049 483049} 


Hamburg. 

87 asst 
87§ a 884 
87 a 87% 
862 a 874 
36§ a 87} 
86§ a 874 
365 a 874 
86% a 374 
868 a 87} 
86% a 874 
87 a 874 
87h a 874 
874 a 38 

374 a 38 

874 a 882 
374 a 382 
89 a 3894 
40 a 403 
45 a452 
423.0484 
43 a44 

414.042} 
4lga 42 

41 a42 

42 a424 
4lfa 414 
42 a424 
42} a 43 


4882493 49 a 494 423.043} 
4832483 483 a 48} 4232428 85 a 85} 


Berlin. 
754 a76 
T64a77 
75¢ a 75% 
748475 
74 a 74} 
74 al4¢ 
744.875 
T4ta 71% 
74 a 744 
743 a 74% 
74¢ a 74% 
75 a 764 
75 a 758 
754.a 754 
752 a 76 
758 a 76 
76% a 774 
"8 a 78% 
79 a 794 
844 a 854 
864 a 87} 
854 a 864 
82 a83 
82 a 82} 
83 a 83} 
824a 884 
834 a 84 
85 a854 
852 a 86} 
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The exports from the port during the past month have been as follows: 
EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK, 






3 ~—-~Foreiga.———. 
Specie. Free. Dutiable. Domestic. Total, 
Janvary.....seee+  $2,658374 $27,193 $149,493 $12,053,477 $14,948,437 
February...-+ e+» 8,776,919 49,066 208,757 10,978,101 14,112.843 
March .....sco00e 2,471,288 65,388 458,917 8,985,176 11.9-0.714 
April....ssc-scsee 4,087,675 56,350 607,678 8,002,094 12,703'797 
May.....scce cee 5,164,586 76,971 752,797 9,887,698 15,342,097 
JUNE. wccccccceces 9,867,614 48,358 372,561 10,0488382  20,332.375 
July... ccesecccecs 8,067,887 1,117,198 449,948 14,050,437 23,481,915 
August...cscccscee 8,713,532 417,100 256,680 13,046,389 17,833,701 


Total, 8 months. $39,767,220 1,872,629 $3,256,831 $86,102,199 $131,369,879 
“ 1861...... 8,264,055 1,946,619 38,875,911 82,682,529 89,769,117 
The exports of specie have been less for the month of August, under 
the rise which has taken place in its value and the impetus given to the 
export of breadstuffs. The movement in those articles has been very 
large for the year, and their value from the port of New York has been 
$65,000,000, or three-fourths of the whole value of domesti¢ exports. 
The export quantities sent to Great Britain and Europe will be found on 
an another page of this number, and it will be observed that the quan- 
tity so sent has been larger than ever before, and has proceeded at a sinall 
price. In other words, we have given large quantities of grain for little 
money, yet those quantities of grain exported to uncertain markets have 
been the chief dependence for the payment of the goods imported. For 
the coming year the wants of Europe, in respect to grain, are represented 
as less, but the imports will not, in all probability, be much less. The 
crops are now, at this early period of the year, represented as good 
in England, and, on the other hand, the distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts is very great, and this leads to diminished consumption of food. 
The probability is, therefore, that if as much grain is exported this year 
as last it will realize less money. The following table, from the English 
official returns will indicate the effect of the war upon her trade. The 
cotton imported into Great Brittain for seven months, to August 1, 1862, 
was as follows: 


Brazil. Egypt. East Indies, Other places. U.S. Total. 
1861....cwts. 66,223 256.024 1,041,798 33,198 6,714,499 8,111,742 
1862 ........ 118,775 396,017 1,189,289 170,200 40,482 1,884,763 













































Decrease. ...... EO SP A ee PE gS 6,674,017 6,226,979 


The value of the cotton imported in 1861, was $117,500,000; in 1862, 
$38,000,000—a decrease of $79,500,000 in the money paid for cotton 
alone. This is one reason of the continued abundance of money in Eng- 
land. The decline in the amount paid to the United States was one 
hundred million. Owing to the fall in the price there was also a fall in 
the amount paid to the United States for food, thus: 


VALUE OF CERTAIN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES FOR SIX MONTHS. 


Cotton. Wheat. Wheat Four. Total, 
yy) praca wes £20,706,200 £3,332,038 £1,844,705 £25,882,143 
eee ; 226,987 3,067,549 1,941,905 5,236,391 



















Decrease..... £20,479,263 £264,489 ........ £20,645,752 
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Notwithstanding the great decrease in the imports of raw cotton into 
Great Britain, her exports did not decline in proportion, They were as 


ws: 
ae Cotton Goods. Cotton Yarn. ll other goods, Total Exports. 
1861...++.00% £21,11 7,918 £5,300,555 £43,819,217 £70,237,685 


1862....++-+. 17,541,415 4,080,328 48,024,687 69,446,480 


The well known influence of distress in England is to increase exports 
of those goods the consumption of which diminishes at home. The over 
stocks of cotton goods are now greatly reduced, and the price of cotton 
has risen to 62 cents per pound for New Orleans. The effect of a re- 
opening of the Southern ports for the sale of cotton would, under these 
circumstances, produce an enormous demand for money in England and 
at the North. It would be a long time before cotton would fall to its 
old level. In the meantime, breadstuffs being the only dependence of 
the North, to pay for sugar, tea, coffee, and other imports, the prospect 
is of a large export of specie, of which the movement has been as follows 


SPECIE AND PRICE OF GOLD, 








1862,.——-_—____ . 


a 1861. ~ of a, 

Received. Exported. Received. Exported. Goldinbank. Price of gold. 
Jan. 4... cevcsees hates coeeree $442,147 $23,983,878 2 a4 prem, 
# 11... $1,445,886 ...... $885,923 1,035,025 25,373,070 4 a5 “ 
“ 18... 1,446,219  ...... ceeceee 547,708 26,120,859 4 a4¢ “ 
“ 95... 1,246,029 $22,855 627,767 822,918 26,698,728 2 asg% « 
Feb. 1... 1,514,154 289,669 ....... 810,484 27,479,588 Stash “ 
« 9,.. 1,052,818 115,698 854,000 976,285 28,196,666 843% “ 
“ 16... 1,056,426 117,101 614,146 1,156,154 28,114,148 4 a4% “ 
“ 99... seceeees 187,258 759,247 734,512 28,875,992 8 aBg « 
March1.. 865,755 176,161 741,109 610,774 29,826,959 2 a2% « 
MMO Es lye ke sesees 679,075 585,236 80,486,644 1fa08 “ 
“15... 816,524 128,816 677,058 477,885 80,773,050 2 alt “ 
oe ease 91,161 ....... 540,968 82,023,390 Ida12 “« 
“ 99... 699,597 6,088 490,368 779,564 32,841,862 ldal} “ 
April6... 996,445 628,708 581,292 673,826 33,764,382 Ija1 “ 
“ 19... 1,110,281 $28,906 ....... 1,505,728 14,594,668 1829} « 
“19... cece eee 828,127 617,27 693,432 $4,671,528 2 ald “ 
“ 96... 844,577 1,000 685,546 1,151,300 85,297,944 l}alg « 
May 2... sscsrees 800 410,804 712,275 35,175,828 Mask “ 
“ 9,., 868,600 27,695 484,019 1,574,166 32,239,868 82a3} “ 
“17... 165,102 .,.... 604,682 1,098,081 80,280,697 8 asg “ 
“ 94... 1,918,855 ...... 604,682 988,082 30,672,760 84a36 “ 
“ $1... 2,282,187 500 224,911 881,452 $81,897,284 8ha3§% “ 
June 7... 1,618,876 650 558,085 1,647,299 $1,284,882 32a4, “ 
“14... 617,861 18,976 352,391 1,990,327 $1,162,048 4}a6z “ 
“91... 986,148 222,646 612,461 8,156,988 81,047,945 6 a6} “ 
©: BS ek one 2,070 $938,212 3,094,101 80,832,626 7 agg “ 
July 5... 811,268 2,200 ..ee+- 2,647,060 $1,790,519 9 ald “ 


eae + ree ee 1,588 641451 2,424,916 32,098,174 98a17 “ 
“ 19... 1,244,000 1,750 441,179 1,846,028 31,926,609 17 a20 “ 
© BF.00  secevens 4,000) ..eeees 784,587 33,064,575 16; a17 “ 
Aug. 2... 2,128,240 1,382 GoldenGatelost 748,523 34,022,490 144416 “ 
“Dive secccece woes 964,422 890,552 34,611,069 124a13 “ 
“16... 941,081 700 eoeves 700,431 35,301,778 144a15 “ 
“ 28... 1,176,484 1,040 1,089,111 919,825 35,538,486 15 a 154 “ 
“ 30... 757,629 9,280 ....... 1,187,644 35,640,984 18 a 16} “ 


Sept. 6... 1,100,698 5,120 807,568 651,097 36,138,928 164 a 18% « 
*: His 958,340 69,859 ....... 1,042,885 37,125,245 19 a 19} « 
“ 20... 987,776 11,150 984,415 490,895 37,863,087 17 a 174 “ 
Total.. 82,168,190 8,248,409 17,805,655 42,288,208 ......... 

VOL, XLVII.—NO. IV. 22 
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The efflux of gold has subsided from the large exports of June and 
July, which were stimulated by the quantities of stocks sent hither for 
sale, and which could be realized at a comparatively lower rate in gold. 
Thus, in June government coupons that could be sold at 106, and remit- 
ted with exchange at 114 in August. The stock was only 98, and ex- 
change had risen to 130, which was 6 per cent less for the stock, and 16 
per cent more to remit. This being more or less the case for all stocks, 
the process of conversion became too costly, and attention was turned to 
breadstufis as a means of remittance. The gold continued to flow out, 
however, since the balance was largely against the country, and as it di- 
minished in volume here the price rose : 


PRICES UNITED STATES PAPER. 


August 
- 1861. 7 8-1 . ¢. certif, 
a ee em See SS cu 
March Rive asec 934 924 854 994 iis 24 
“ ane 93 93 86 100 <» es 
“ TOicceses 94 94 88 100 ke 14 
“ en 94} 048 873 100 97 1} 
April 1... 93 93 87 998 96% 24 
“ Taskaeer 93} 934 87 100 97 _ eee 
“ ee 974 98} 892 1024 99} 2§ par. 
May 19,..... ‘ 108% 103 94 104 994 23 ; 
“ eee 105 105 96 105 1004 8 ; 
“ SE. case0 1043-1044 96 105 100} 3} ; 
“ a 1044 1044 96 105 100 mA 
June Tiss anue 108 106 96 1063 100} a 1 
“ en 108% 1074 972 106} 1003 6; «8 
“ WA. sdees 102% 106} 964 105§ 994 9 44 
July re 1003 = 1004 95 102 983 10 bt 
ad Ms scene 100 1004 88 108 99 17 1} 
“ re 98 98 85 1014 974 +19 8 
“ Wisssase 99 99 863 103 983 17 64 
August 2,...... 98} 98} 854 1024 983 15 5} 
“ Gicecws 99 100 85} 1084 100 1245 
*. sicees 100 100% 90 100 100 15 1} 
C) adais 101 101 90 104 99 154 8 
ee Poth 101-1014 90 1043 100 164 8 
Sept. O.. sas 99% 99% 884 103} 99 18% 868 
“ Wve xcan 99§ 998 884 103 98 19} 8 
“ ae 102 102 90 164} 99 17° «124 
“ OE, ne 1014-1018 90} 1044 99 20f 16} 


It will here be observed that the value of the 1-year certificates, on 
which the interest was paid every six months in gold, has been, notwith- 
standing the low price of money, 3 @ 4 per cent on call below par. The 
demand notes of the goverment, receivable for customs, have latterly risen 
more rapidly than gold. Because of the more active demand for duties at 
the close of July, they were 64, and Sepember 20, 124 per cent premium 
—the price of gold being the same. 

It appears that since the suspension of the banks at the close of De- 
cember, there has been received from California $17,305,600, and there 
has been exported $42,233,203, showing a loss of $24,900,000. In the 
same time there has been sent South for produce, estimated, $6,000,000, 
making a total of $31,000,000, Gold has, however, entirely gone out of 
circulation, and accumulates in the banks, as well on their own account 
as for the speculators who hold it in the banks on special deposit. It 
is known that many of the banks, like the Chemical Bank of New 
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York, have never suspended their own specie payments. It does business, 
however, in government money. Those who deposit paper receive paper 
back; also, those who deposit gold get go!d back—a double currency is 
thus established. When buyers of gold place it in deposit it is kept, as 
of yore, for their use. 

It will be observed that as the banks hold, by the returns, $37,000,000 
of specie, worth 20 @ 21 per cent, if it was all their own they would 
have profited to the extent of $7,000,000, simply by the depreciation of 
paper. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the large amount of gov- 
ernment paper out and coming out, the banks, so far from having their 
circulation restricted by it, have largely increased their issues. Those of 
the city of New York now have $9,700,000 outstanding, against 
$5,300,000 last March—an increase of $4,400,000. It results from the 
rise in gold, or, more properly, the depreciation of paper, if the banks 
own the gold now in their vaults they would have made their circulation 
clear, since that circulation is payable in government notes. Thus the 
banks have held on an average $35,000,000 since April, when it was 
nearly par in demand notes. That sum will now realize $42,000,000 in 
demand notes, giving a profit of $7,000,000, which will more than re- 
deem all their own notes then outstanding. These new issues are doubt- 
less small notes, demanded by the disappearance of gold and silver from 
circulation. The bank institutions are thus profiting largely by their 
paper issues. The deposits of paper with them they have converted into 
government stocks, and these stocks, on which the interest is payable in 
gold, they have deposited with the Bank Department for circulating notes, 
which are gladly taker by the public in small denominations, The pay- 
ments of interest in gold by the government is now become a serious 
matter, since the vaiue of gold ranges from 16 @ 20 per cent, The in- 
terest, amounting to $1,875,000, on the October issue of 7.30 bonds is 
due in gold on the 19th. If the government was required to go into the 
market and buy that gold at the present price—17} per cent premium— 
it would pay $327,925, which raises the annual interest to near 9 per cent. 
This immense profit is made by the banking institutions on the basis of 
the sinking value of paper as compared with gold and silver. The effect 
of the stoppage of the cotton exports operates to carry gold out of the 
country as a consequence of the absence of the bills which the cotton 
should furnish. But the same cause operates in another manner to cause 
a direct demand for gold to replace the silver which is drawn to India. 
In usual years the demand for silver for India is very large, the balance 
being in favor of that country. In the first seven months of the present 
year the movement of silver and gold in France and England has been 
as follows : 








France. ———~ of England. 
Gold. 8 Gold. 


ri ilver. 1) 
Import $60,416,200 $16,239,101 $56,027,450 $33,308,220 
Export . 31,260,101 17,428,107 39,002,120 33,029,305 


Silver. 





Excess exports. $1,189,006 $17,025,330 $278,915 
“ imports $29,156,099 


The exports of gold from England are to France and the North of Eu- 
rope, silver returning in exchange, to mix with that coming from Mexico 
and South America, in export to the East Indies. The demand for silver 
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for the East Indies increasing with the demand in England for East India 
roducts. The state of the cotton market has been such as to draw 
gely upon East India for raw cotton, and to diminish the quantity of 
cotton goods sent thither, as follows : 








e-———~Cotton from India.-——., Goods to India. 

Cwts. Value. 
1861.......... 692,770  £1,683,190  £7,873,781 
1862...... sees 1,001,427 3,914,012 6,029,111 
Increase ..... Tehae ce £9,983 098 ives... 
POG 8 OPO. ‘ esos ei - £1,844,670 


Thus there has been $11,000,000 more bought of India and $9,000,000 
less sold to her of cotton in six months, The result was an export of 
$28,009,000 in silver in seven months ending July 31, 1862, or $3,000,100 
more than in the same time last year. Silver in London rose, conse- 

uently, from 60d. per ounce to 62d., for Mexican dollars, or rather more 
an 3 per cent. As a consequence, gold was more in demand for the 
Continent, to exchange for the silver desired for the India market. Eng- 
land was required to pay India double the money for the same quantity 
of cotton. During the six months ending August 1st, England imported 
from the United States 4,194,900 Ibs. of cotton, at an average of 25 cts. 

r pound. In the same period of the previous year she imported from 
the United States 660,873,937 lbs., at an average of 15 cts, To draw 
her supplies from India at double the usual price will, it will be perceived, 
involve a drain of specie to India which will carry thither all that is ac- 
cessible, In other words, all the specie held by the Northern States will 
be in demand to supply England with India cotton. The influence of 
that demand upon the finances of the government will be very considera- 
ble, since its credit must be affected by the visible rise in gold which an 
active and effective demand for it will not fail to create, and which makes 
more onerous at every recurring dividend-day the obligation to pay in- 
terest in gold. The pes course of the import trade indicates that the 

overnment paper will suffice to meet the duties for a year to come. After 
it is exhausted the customs will be received in gold in sums sufficient to 
pay the interest on the debt. This will relieve the government from the 
expense of buying gold, but it will throw it upon the importers. In other 
words, it will by so much enhance the duties to be paid by the consumer, 
and will operate as a higher rate of interest; but the mode of doing it 
is far more injurious than would have been a direct tax. The department, 
to meet this gold difficulty, agreed to receive gold on deposit at the Treas- 
ury department at 4 per cent interest payable in gold. Thus putting off 
the necessity of buying gold until the exhaustion of outstanding Trea- 
sury nctes shall give the government gold for duties. The cotton and 
other production of the South have hitherto been a large proportion of 
the national wealth and government support. The course of events has 
now made those productions for the future improbable, since the procla- 
mation of the President, in accordance with the law of Congress, changes 
the whole condition of Southern labor and undermines the productions 
at least for a time. This procedure throws the whole weight of the gov- 
ernment debt and expenses upon Northern industry, and greatly compli- 
cates the financial position. 
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1, Taz Tax on ManuracturepD Goons. 2 Leaat Tenper Norges 1x Cuicaco wiTHour TAR 
Tarasvry Derantuent Stamp. 8. Tax Doty on Caatn CasLes AND OTHER ARTICLES. 4. 
Forrton BonpHOLDERS AND THE Tax Bitt. 5. Patmyra Istanp. 6. ReautaTions ror TRADE 
on Tae Misesstrrt River. 7. Cutcago Currency. 8. CoMMISSIONS TO PURCHASERS OF 
Stamps. 9, Desenrune CeRrtiricatss. 


THE TAX ON MANUFACTURED GOODS, 


Tae following correspondence is of great interest and importance to 


manufacturers : 
Treasury Department, Office of Internal Revenue, t 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 1862. 


To the Hon. S. P. Cuasez, Secretary of the Treasury : 


Sir: I am in daily receipt of letters containing inquiries relative to the 
construction of the seventy-fifth section of the act entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide internal revenue to support the Government, and to pay interest on 
the public debt.” The magnitude of the interest involved in these in- 
quiries is such that I desire the opinion of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 


or other appropriate legal adviser of the Department. The questions on 
which I ask advice are: 

First, Will a manufacturer, who, previous to Sept. 1,shall have removed 
goods or wares, otherwise liable to taxation, from the place or premises 
where manufactured, to another place, or to other premises in the same 
city or town, be thereby exempted from assessment on goods so removed ? 

Second, Will a manufacturer, who, previous to Sept. 1, shall have re- 
moved goods or wares, otherwise liable to taxation, from the town or city 
where the manufactory is situated to another town or city, be thereby 
exempted from taxation on goods so removed? These questions assume 
that the manufacturer is the owner of the goods on the 1st of September. 
Should the opinion be that the manufacturer in the cases stated is exempt 
from taxation, I then desire to know whether a manufacturer of the articles 
mentioned in schedule C will, under the same circumstances, be likewise 
exempt from taxation. Your obedient servant, 

Georce S. Bovutwe tt, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The Solicitor of the Treasury, to whom this letter was referred, returned 
the following answer : 
Treasury Department, Solicitor’s Office, Sept. 6, 1862. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to return the letter of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, dated Aug. 8, 1862, asking the opinion of the So- 
licitor of the Treasury upon certain questions which are stated by the Com- 
missioner. By an inspection of the first paragraph of the section referred 
to, it will be perceived that there are several classes of merchandise which 
are made subject to duties: First, such as are produced and sold after the 
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Ist day of September, 1862. Second, such as are manufactured or made 
and sold after that date. Third, such as are removed for consumption; 
and Fourth, such as are removed for delivery to others than agents of the 
manufacturer or producer within the United States or Territories thereof, 
after the same date. 

It will also be perceived that, giving to the language employed in the 
description of the last two classes its widest signification, those classes 
would embrace goods removed for consumption in the one case, or for de- 
livery in the other, whenever—“ at whatever time”—they might have 
been manufactured, or “from whatever place the removal might be made.” 
The object of the last proviso of the section was to limit the effect of the 
language thus employed. This limitation has been made by providing 
that the duty shall apply only, first, to such articles as are manufactured 
on or after the day specified, in which case it is immaterial from what 
place the removal occurs; and, second, to such as are manufactured and 
“not removed from the place of manufacture” prior to that date; thus, 
in the latter case, rendering the place of manufacture the only one a re- 
moval from which will subject the goods to duty. 

The remaining points which it will be necessary to consider in order to 
supply answers to the first two inquiries of the Commissioner are, first, 
What is to be deemed the place of manufacture? and, second, What will 
amount to a removal from it? Upon the first point, I am of opinion that 
by the expression, “the place of manufacture,” Congress intended to desig- 
nate the premises where the manufacture is carried on, together with the 
store-rooms therewith connected, and not the town and city in which the 
manufacture is prosecuted. I do not conceive it to be essential that the 
place of storage be on the same lot, or even adjoining the lot on which the 
goods are actually produced ; but it must be a place connected with the 
manufactory, and used, as to the goods in question, as a place of storage. 

The other point, so far as it involves more than the mere fact of physical 
removal—if, indeed, it be anything more than a modification of the ques- 
tion just considered—is one, as it seems to me, of some difficulty. Ordi- 
narily, the place of manufacture would be understood to be either the 
premises where the actual production occurs, or those commonly used for 
the storage of the goods produced. But suppose a manufacturer to send 
goods to a temporary place of deposit in the same town or city with his 
manufactory, but for storage only, aad perhaps for the mere purpose of 
avoiding the duty imposed by the act; or suppose a manufacturer who, 
beside disposing of his wares at wholesale, has in the same town or city 
with his manufactory an establishment where he sells them at retail, to 
send some of his goods to such retail establishments for sale; would the 
removal in the one case or the other thus supposed be such a one as is con- 
templated in the proviso referred to? 

I think that in the last case stated it would be so, and that in the former 
it would not. 

But again, suppose a manufacturer never to make sale of his wares at 
his manufactory, but to have connected therewith in some distant town or 
city a place of storage and sale to which he has sent goods—or suppose a 
manufacturer to send to such distant place, merely for storage or to avoid 
the payment of duty, a portion of his goods—would the removal in either 
or both of these cases be such as, if occurring before the Ist of September, 
to exempt the goods from duty? As I have stated, I consider this a ques- 
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tion not without difficulty, but I incline to the opinion that in both cases 
the removal must, under ordinary circumstances, be held to be complete. 

I am of opinion that it would be too wide a latitude of construction to 
consider a storehouse in a distant town or city as, under ordinary circum- 
stances, embraced within the description of “the place of manufacture.” 
What I have written will-indicate my views as clearly as I am prepared to 
state them upon the first two inquiries propounded. 

As to the last inquiry, I have to say that, beside the seeming impro- 
priety of adopting a construction which would impose a duty upon one 
class of goods, while another class, equally bound in natural justice to pay 
duty, should be exempted, I conceive that the proviso under consideration 
applies as well to articles enumerated in Schedule C, as to those mentioned 
in section 75; the proviso is general, and applies to all articles upon which 
a duty is imposed by the act. The burdens imposed upon the articles 
mentioned in Schedule C are not the less “duties” that they are imposed 
by way of requiring the articles to be “stamped.” I am, therefore, of opin- 
ion that the same rule must apply to the articles enumerated in Schedule 
C as applies to those mentioned in section 75. 

With high respect, 
Epwarp Jorpan, Solicitor. 


LEGAL TENDER NOTES IN CHICAGO WITHOUT THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT STAMP, 


The Chicago T'ribune of September 2d contains the extraordinary state- 
ment that there are legal tender notes in that city circulating without the 
government stamp affixed to them, as it professes to be on all genuine 
notes. The Secretary of the Treasury says “possibly they are genuine.” 
The following is the statement by the Tribune : 

There are quite a number of Treasury notes in circulation without the 
red stamp. There being some doubt as to the validity of these notes, a 
dispatch of inquiry was sent to Secretary Cuasg, to which the following 
reply has been received : 

Washington, Sept. 1. 
A. Mayer, Sherman House : 


No notes are valid without the seal. Possibly they are genuine, how- 
ever; and if so, they will be redeemed as mutilated notes. 
(Signed) S. P. Cuase. 


THE DUTY ON CHAIN CABLES AND. OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, on appeal, has affirmed the decision of 
Collector Barney, imposing, under the act of March 2, 1861, duty at the 
rate of two cents per pound on merchandise claimed by the importers as 
chain cables, made of wire or rods less than one-half of one inch in diame- 
ter. To this it is interposed that, in commercial usage and parlance in this 
country and England, there are no chains known as chain cables made of 
wire or rods of less than one-half of one inch in diameter. It is also 
affirmed that Orange mineral was properly assessed at $2 25 per hundred 
pounds. It is not provided for by name in the law, but is used for the 
same general purposes as red lead ; and that compositions of glass for jew- 
elers’ use, being a “ manufacture of glass, or of which glass is a component 
material,” is subject to a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
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FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS AND THE TAX BILL, 


The following correspondence is of great interest to foreign holders of 
bonds of the United States : 
New York, Aug. 28. 


Sm: In behalf of many foreign holders of American securities we solicit 
the favor of replies to the following queries : 


Under the United States Tax Bill, soon to go into effect, what tax will 
foreigners resident abroad have to pay from : 

First, The interest on United States loans? 

Second, The interest on state and city loans ! 

Third, The interest on railway bonds ? 

Fourth, The dividends on shares in railway, gas, and other corpora- 
tions ? 

Fifth, In what manner and by whom will such taxes be collected ? 

We desire to make known to our correspondents abroad, as soon as pos- 
sible, not our own but an autboritative interpretation of the law. 

This you will please accept as our apology for thus trespassing upon 
your time. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
Signed) Barciay & Lrvrineston. 

se S. P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury, &c.. Washington, 


Treasury Deprrtment, Office of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 3, 1862. 


Sirs: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th of Avgust. 

In reply, permit me to say that whenever coupons are payable in a for- 
eign country, no deduction can be made legally by virtue of our excise 
aws. 

On dividends and coupons payable in this country, the deductions will 
be made in conformity to the excise law. 

In neither case is the residence of the holder to be regarded. 

Your obedient servant, 
Geo. 8. Boutwett, 
Commissioner. 

Messrs. Barciay & Livingston, New York. 


PALMYRA ISLAND,—THE KING OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS DISPUTING OUR 
RIGHT OF POSSESSION, 

We take the following from the Pacific Commercial Advertiser of Hon- 
olulu : 

“ By the following notice, which was in the last issue of the Government 
gazette, it appears that Palmyra Island, located nearly a thousand miles 
distant from this group, has been taken possession of and formally annexed 
to this kingdom : 

“ ProcLaMaTion.— Whereas, on the fifteenth day of April, 1862, Pal- 
myra Island, in latitude 5° 50’ North, and longitude 161° 53’ West, was 
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taken possession of, with the usual formalities, by Captain Zenas Bent, he 
being duly authorized to do so, in the name of Kamenamena IV., King of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Therefore, This is to give notice, that the said 
island, so taken possession of, is henceforth to be considered and respected 
as part of the domain of the King of the Hawaiian Islands. 
L. KAMEHAMEHA, 
Minister of Interior. 
Department of the Interior, June 18, 1862. 


“The above may all be perfectly legal and strictly in accordance with 
the law of nations, but our authorities, before they proceed any further, 
and appoint a governor, with tax collectors, judges, or other officers for 
their newly-acquired territory, should investigate the title to the claim 
which is now set up. It appears that formal possession was tak:n of Pal- 
myra Island, in October, 1859, for the United States Government, by Dr. 
G. P. Jupp, the agent of the American Guano Company, who visited the 
island in the brig Josephine. A notice to that effect and the American 
flag were left on the island. The following is a copy of the notice left 
there : 


“ Be it known to all People, that, on the 19th day of October, A.D. 1859, 
the undersigned, agent of the American Guano Company, landed from the 
brig Josephine, and having discovered a deposit of guano thereon, doth, 
on this 20th day of October aforesaid, take formal possession of this island, 
called “ Palmyra,” on behalf of the United States, and claim the same for 
said Company. 

(Signed) G. P. Jupp. 
Witnesses : Agent A. G. Co. 


C. H. Jupp, 
R. Dryspate, M. D. 
W. C. Srong, 


“York Island was also taken possession of in the same way, and by the 
same parties. We believe the “ United States Guano Company” also claim 
the same islands, and that a proclamation was issued to that effect from the 
State Department at Washington, in favor of one of these claimants. It 
may be argued that right of possession can only hold good so long as the 
territory claimed is occupied on behalf of the nation claiming it. This is 
an open question, how far that argument can uphold or destroy the claim. 
The Hawaiian Government several years ago took possession of several 
islands to the northwest of this group, and since the proclamation was 
made there has been no pretension to occupancy, and the islands may re- 
main untenanted for the next fifty years. Now, cannot the American, 
British, or French Government lay claim to and occupy them, should either 
government wish to make a naval depot there? It appears to us that they 
would have the same right to occupy Bird Island that-we have to occupy 
Palmyra. Capt. Benz, in his letter to the Minister of the Interior, makes 
the following report concerning this island, and no doubt for some pur- 
poses it may be worth claiming possession ; but if we are to set up a prior 
claim to the American Government, and are going to hold it vi et armis, 
under the motto that “ might makes right,” our Secretary of War had bet- 
ter call for a larger appropriation for his department, and order half a 
dozen “ Monitors.” Nothing like being prepared for any emergency. 
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“By correct observation, I found the island to be in latitude 5° 50’ 
North, and in longitude 161° 53’ West. The island is about ten miles in 
length and six miles in breadth. The eastern end rises about twenty feet 
above the level of the sea. The landing is on the west end; and a vessel 
can lie in perfect safety in three fathoms of water. The trees on the island 
are cocoanut, puhala, and a species of the koa. Ali kinds of vegetables will 
grow on the island. I planted some beans, corn, and watermelons. [ 
erected a dwelling house on the island, and also a curing house for biche 
de mer. I left on the island one white man and four Hawaiians, who are 
engaged in curing the biche de mer.” 


REGULATIONS FOR TRADE ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
[ORDER OF GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. | 


Headquarters Fifth Division, 
Memphis, September 8. 


Until trade shall be regularly opened with ports and places on the 
Mississippi River below Memphis, all commercial intercourse between this 
city and Helena, and with intermediate points, will be under joint military 
and civil jurisdiction, and be governed by the following regulations—the 
object being, while guarding against the conveyance of supplies of what- 
ever description to individuals or bands in armed or other hostility to the 
government of the United States, not to deny their usual family and planta- 
tion supplies to persons who have refused or declined to engage in or other- 
wise promote the existing rebellion : 


1. All permits shall be issued by the Board of Trade in Memphis, and 
no merchandise which is not so permitted shall be received on board of any 
steamboat or other vessel or vehicle engaged in the business of common 
carriers, except army supplies moving under military authority. 

2. Merchandise needed for family and plantation supply (not including 
arms or ammunition) will be permitted by the Board of Trade to persons 
residing on either side‘of the Mississippi River between Memphis and Helena, 
or at Helena or in its neighborhood, who have not taken any active part 
in the rebellion themselves, or directly or indirectly, by connivance or assent, 
aided or encouraged those who have. Such supplies, however, must go 
forward from time to time in limited quantities, and before tke delivery of 
the first the recipient will be required to appear in person at either Memphis 
or Helena, and make affidavit before a proper officer that no part of the 
supplies so delivered shall be sold or otherwise disposed of to other parties, 
or used in any manner or for any purpose whatever except for the consump- 
tion of his or her family and plantation laborers. 

3. For the purpose of guarding against the abuse of this privilege, and 
detecting attempts to evade or violate its terms, a list of persons of the 
character above described, residing or having their plantations within the 
district of country named, and who have remained at their usual places of 
residence attending to their legitimate business, will be prepared at as early 
a period as practicable for the use of the Board of Trade. This list will 
at all times be subject to revision, that proper names, which at first may be 
omitted, may be added to it, and improper ones, enrolled through misrepre- 
sentation, be erased. 
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4. For the present and till otherwise provided, all this special transporta- 
tion will be committed to a single steamboat, to be settled by the Board of 
Trade, the master of which shall execute bond with reasonable security that 
he will not deliver any package of merchandise, or any part thereof, at any 
place other than that for which it shall have been duly permitted. And 
such boat shall carry and reasonably remunerate a revenue aid, to be ap- 
pointed subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
scope of duties shall be the same as those of similar officers on boats en- 
gaged in the St. Louis and Memphis trade. 

5. The bar of this boat, and of all other boats running upon the waters 
within the district prescribed, shall carry among its stores no intoxicating 
liquors for sale or barter along the coast, and shall be immediately closed 
upon arriving at any port or place where the drinking saloons have been 
closed by either civil or military authority. 

6. All lots of cotton, horses, mules, or wagons, shipped north from the 
lower Mississippi, must be accompanied by the bills of sale, witnessed by at 
least two witnesses, and duly receipted at the time of delivery to the pur- 
chasers. 

7. These regulations are at all times subject to change or revocation by 
the authority that establishes them. 

W. T. Suermay, 
Major-General Commanding 5th Division, 
W.D. Gattacuer, Special Agent Treasury Department. 


CHICAGO CURRENCY, 


There was a report telegraphed from Springfield some days since that 
large amounts of Illinois currency had been applied for at the auditor's 
office. The following letter from the auditor to a banker of th.s city sets 
the matter right : 

Auditor’s Office Illinois, Springfield, August 30 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 29th inst., in which you 
refer me to certain reports that applications are filed with the auditor for 
a large amount of Illinois currency. In reply, 1 would say that all such 
reports are without foundation. The total amount of currency applied for 
at this office is less than $100,000, of which not one half has been issued. 

Yours, respectfully, 
James K. Dusois, Auditor. 


COMMISSIONS TO PURCHASERS OF STAMPS. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has established the following 
regulation concerning the commissions allowed to purchasers of stamps. 
The commissions will be paid in stamps, that is, a remittance of $50 will 
entitle the purchaser to stamps amounting to $51. A remittance of $1,000 
will entitle the purchaser to $1,050 worth of stamps. 


DEBENTURE CERTIFICATES, 


Coliectors of customs at the several ports are instructed to receive in 
payments of duties all debenture certificates issued by them, the same be- 
ing made receivable for duties by the act of March 3d, 1849. 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





1, Commence or THe Umrep States. 2. Propvction or Breapsturrs. 3, Export or Breap- 
sturrs From THE Uniren States, 1862, 4. Taz New Mexico Woo. Trapz. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tue following detailed statement of the commerce of the United States 
for the years 1860 and 1861, (compiled from the official reports of the 
Treasury Department,) contains much interesting matter. In volume 42, 
page 352, of the Merchants’ Magazine, will be found the returns for the 
years 1858 and 1859. The aggregate decrease in exports the past year 
appears, from these tables, to have been $145,223,105 : 


Of this, the decrease in cotton was.......... $157,755,072 
4g “ tobacco....... ere 2,121,837 

" “ specie..... ah ois Sone $3,146,981 

MRL ch a coc comredecaaesahieess ss $193,023,890 


Leaving out, then, the decrease in these items of cotton and tobacco, 
(Southern staples, the export of which has been necessarily cut off by the 
war,) and the decrease in the export of specie, and there will be found 
to be in all other articles a gain of $47,800,785. This favorable result, 
it will be seen, is due entirely to flour, wheat, and corn, which show a 
gain for the year of $47,925,319. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1861. 


r 1860. 1861. 






















pote P seats? tes, | 

Products of the sea, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 
Oil—sperm....... galls. 1,335,736 $1,789,089 1,518,457 $2,110,823 
whale & other fish. $39,872 537,547 1,009,468 581,264 
Whalebone..........lbs. 1,068,895 896,293 979,231 736,552 
Spermaceti & sp. candles, 157,788 51,829 456,408 143,907 
Fish, ones - sm’d. rocky 219,628 690,088 219,324 634,941 

pickled..... ee 83,815 48,352 
pickled .......kgs, 2,488 t ia 2,662 f = 
TOO in tcseanckes $4,156,480 $4,451,515 
Product of the forest. 

Staves and headings. .M. 45,800 $2,865,516 73,408 $1,959,392 
Shingles ........... M, 41,601 169,646 80,078 108,610 
Boards, planks, d&c..M. ft. 170,922 2,777,919 182,332 2,092,949 
Hewn timber.......tons $2,376 231,668 8,821 97,875 
Other lumber.......... ig 705,119 sues 441,979 
Oak bark and other dye. aoe 164,260 ee 189,176 
Manufactures of wood... $= = cess. 2,703,095 oe ke 2,344,079 
Tar and pitch...... bbls. 60,628 151,404 55,057 143,280 
Rosin and turpentine.... 770,652 1,818,238 586,207 1,060,257 
Ashes, pots é& pearls. cwt. 271,949 822,820 99,701 651,547 
Ginseng eee 6p ecsviees 895,909 295,766 847,677 292,899 
Skins and furs......... aceon 1,533,208 chad 878,466 
Total... .ccctiseses $15,738,559 $10,260,809 
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Product of agriculture. 
Of animals— 
Beef. ..cccecees oe -tCB, 


eaeveveseseoees 


eeeaseeee eee 


TEMS og vce anes secs eee 
Horned cattle ......No. 
Butter. ....seeeee sibs. 
Wik... .scks ates. 

bes cceeanearccinOOm 
Hams and bacon ... lbs. 
aE EN 
Horses ..cccsee @eeeeee 
pO SRE AP oe 
Sh e@eeeeveeseeoeoeeeee 


Wi eeeeeveoeeee+-eee 


TOG ives Vi veces 


Vegetable food. 
Wheat...........bush. 
Flour. ...-.eeeeee- bbls, 
Indian corn .......bueh. 
Corn meal ........bbls. 
Rye Ms cek ences 
Rye, oats, de. .seeeeeee 
Biscuit. . . 

« ,.kegs and boxes 
Potatoes ..........bush. 
A Perr rere es 8. 
a. ucpee cue eel 

™ coc bbeb wana 6 usOOU 


Fed dcin tcc ces 


Cotton, Sea Island. . . lbs. 

ee Nee 
Tobacco, unmanuf’d.bhds, 

* ecccevee -Ca8eS 

* ecccceee Dales 
Flaxseed .........bush. 
Cloverseed......-sessee- 
Hemp........+... tons 
Brown sugar........lbs. 
BOMB. oc cvccecccecoces 


TONER i kneine<. 0c 


Manufactures, 
Wax ivec a uaes sce Gk 
Refined sugar.......... 
Chocolate. .........+4- 
Spirits (from grain). galls. 
“ (from molasses)... 
“ (ftom other matrl’s) 
Molasses......0..0000+ 
FINE i chcdnc<cien ace 
Beer, ale, porter, & cider. 
“  .eeveeedoz, bottles 


15,598,698 
1,752,087,640 
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Value, 
$2,674,824 


1,598,176 
1,036,260 
1,052,426 
1,144,321 
1,565,630 


3,182,813 


2,278,768 
4,545,831 
377,604 
233,868 
158,080 
83,618 
889,512 


$20,215,226 


Quantity. 
18,674 
76,283 

15,269,535 
27,501 
7,640,914 
15,515,799 
1,616 

202,319 t 
25,844,610 
40,289,519 
48,855 
1,635 
1,485 


1,055,928 


4,155,158 
2,611.596 
8,814,155 
233,709 
11,482 


$4,076,704 
15,448,507 
2,399,808 
912,075 
48,172 
1,058,304 


478,740 


284,673 
109,861 
206,055 


2,567,899 


$27,590,298 


119,286 
46,543 ' 
880,372 
78,809 
84,168 
17,887 


} $191,806,555 


167,274 
15,085 
17,817 
2,715 8,810 
116,574 596,919 
186 9,581 
1,138,986 108,244 

273,257 32,866 


$256,264,996 


15,906,547 


362,474 
8,332,045 
17,194 
148,135 
2,855,952 
494,643 
70,439 
$40,257 
160,887 
13,048 


$131,803 
801,674 
2,598 
811,595 
$30,644 
219,199 
35,292 
41,368 
31,871 
22,202 


41,88 
65,468 
29,718,864 
8,885 
15,531,881 
$2,861,428 
1,682 
153,984 
50,264,267 
47,908,911 
468 
1,469 
1,799 


847,301 


f $1,675,778 


2,942,370 
678,818 
228,246 

2,355,985 

3,821,631 


2,609,818 


4,848,389 
4,729,297 
8,287 
193,420 
191,873 
28,417 
237,846 


$24,035,100 


$1,288,057 $88,813,624 
4,828,726 24,645,849 
10,678,244 . 6,890,865 
208,318 692,003 
14,148 55,761 
1,124,556 


429,708 


285,508 
102,578 
269,363 


t 1,382,178 


$74,191,993 


110,690 
36,847 
413,091 
112,528 
89,162 
50,088 


6,170,821 
301,845,778 
160,816 
18,815 
19,450 
28,540 49,609 
200,417 ‘1,088,141 
136 8,608 
8,275,024 301,829 
8,835,887 2,006,053 


; $34,051,483 


13,784,710 


$149,492,026 


270,425 
8,236,110 
9,906 
2,994,181 
2,885,869 
1,862,414 
91,593 
815,994 
136,¢82 
VATT 


$94,495 
287,881 
2,157 
867,954 
850,546 
593,185 
29,138 
38,262 
25,876 
13,604 











Linseed oil eecee falls, 
Spirits of turpentine.... 
ousehold furniture. eee 
Carriages, cars, dc...... 
Hats eeooeeeeeseseereces 
Saddlery .....ss0,-00. 
Candles, adamantine. lbs. 
SOAP. ccorcccccccccecs 
i 5 oss nb wce einen 
Tobacco manufactured. . 
Leather eoereeessesen 
Boots and shoes... .pairs 
Cables and cordage..cwt. 
Gunpowder.........1bs. 
Salt ee evan c ape 
Lead. .....cccscceeslbs. 
Iron, pig .......+..cwt, 
we 
“ nails,.........lba 
“ castings ......cwt. 
« other manufact’s of. 
Copper, brass, dic........ 
Medical drugs ......... 
Cottons, printed & colored 
« — white other than 
duck ....... 
©. GeRsaaidesss 
“ other manufact’s 
Hemp thread.......... 
Hemp bags, d&c.. ...... 
Wearing apparel....... 
Earthenware, d&c........ 
Oombs and buttons..... 
Brushes and brooms .... 
Billiard apparatus...... 
Umbrellas and parasols.. 
Morocco, &C......00000- 
Fire engines........... 
Printing materials...... 
Musical instruments .... 
Books and maps ....... 
Stationery ............. 
Paints and varnish ..... 
Glassware .........00. 
EEO oo 5 ci vemences'e 
Manuf's of pewter & lead 
Marble and stone. .... 
India rubber boots and 
shoes..... pairs 
“ other manufact’s of 
Gold and silver leaf..... 
Jewelry, dc .......050. 
Artificial flowers........ 
Trunks and valises ..... 
Lard oil ......... galls. 
Oil cake ......... cabhe 
Bricks, lime, and cement. 
Unenumerated manufac’s 


Total manufactures. 
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Quantity. 
87,809 
4,072,023 


@eeerece 
@eeeveece 
eeerrrcese 


4,875,652 
6,852,485 
89,928 


17,697,309 


2,946,633 
678,136 
26,058 
8,276,411 
475,445 
908,468 
7,097 
5,901 


5,007,694 


55,726 


cece 
eese 
seen 
eee 
. 
eecse 
eevee 
eecse 
eece 
eoone 
e@eere 
eeee 
eecee 
eete 
eeee 
e@eceo 
e@ece 
eecese 
eece 
eooee 
e@ece 
eeee 


e@ece 


107,693 


60,209 








Value. 
$26,799 
1,916,289 
1,079,114 
816,978 
211,602 
71,882 
708,699 
494,405 
11,354 
8,372,074 
674,809 
182,525 
246,572 
467,772 
129,717 
50,446 
19,148 
38,257 
188,754 
282,848 
5,174,040 
1,664,122 
1,115,455 
8,356,449 


1,403,506 
882,089 
5,792,752 
430 
27,384 
525,175 
65,088 
23,345 
61,377 
15,979 
4,862 
19,011 
9,948 
157,124 
129,658 
278,268 
285,798 
223,809 
227,948 
39,064 
46,081 
176,289 


58,826 
182,015 
140,187 

24,659 

207 
50,184 
55,783 

1,699,328 
154,045 
2,397,445 


$39,544,398 





Quantity. 
42,638 
2,941,855 


e@eneeece 
eevessose 
e @e000e00 


e@eeeece 


4,569,259 
7,202,130 
81,465 


17,783,363 


2,714,466 
655,808 
28,422 
2,319,641 
587,401 
103,023 
14,056 
6,941 
5,354,536 
26,400 


eeee 
eeee 
teee 
eeet 
eeese 
eevee 
cece 
cece 
e@eene 
eevee 
eeese 
eeee 
e@ecee 
e@eee 
eeee 
e@eoe 
eee 
eevee 
seee 
eeee 
eoee 


62,729 
85,676 








[October, 


a 


Value. 
$27,982 
1,192,787 
838,049 
472,080 
156,956 
61,469 
683,048 
455,648 
17,703 
2,742,828 
555,202 
779,876 
255,274 
847,103 
144,046 
6,241 
25,826 
15411 
270.084 
76,750 
5,536,575 
2,375,629 
1,149,433 
2,215,082 


1,076,959 
800,668 
4,3.4,379 
80 
89,490 
462.554 
40,524 
82,792 
62,360 
8,910 
1,271 
7,607 
7,940 
106,562 
150,974 
26,365 
847,915 
240,923 
894,781 
80,229 
80,584 
185,267 


83,603 
160,088 
64,372 
48,740 
1,459 
40,622 
81,783 
1,886,691 
93,292 
2,530,689 





$35,786,804 














Coal...++eeseeee- tons 
Ice eoaoveeoeereeoereaeere 
Quicksilver........0... 
Gold and silver bullion. . 
Gold and silver coin..... 
Raw pro‘luce not specified 


WAL cists. bee ve 0s 





1860. 


Products of sea. $4,156,480 

“ of forest. 18,738,559 
Of animals..... 20,215,226 
Vegetable food. 27,590,298 
Cotton......++ 191,806,555 
Tobacco .....- 15,906,547 
Other articles. . 746,370 
Manufactures... 389,544,398 
Opel 6 6dsausee 740,788 
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1861. 





251 








Quantity. 
187,059 
49,153 


eeee 
eeese 
eevee 





RECAPITULATION-—EXPORTS. 


$4,451,515 
10,260,809 
24,085,100 
74,291,993 
34,051,483 
13,784,710 
3,428,740 
85,786,804 
577,386 





POE CO 
Quicksilver.... 
Gold, silver, bul- 


Not specified .. 





Quantity. 
153,171 
44,753 





1860, 
$183,134 
258,682 


0,913,173 
26,033,678 
1,355,391 


The following tables give, in a compact form, the number and class of 


one 
Value. 

$577,386 
172,263 
$31,450 


13,311,280 
10,488,590 


2,794,046 


$227,966,169 





1861. 
$172,263 
631,450 


13,811,280 
10,488,590 


2,794,046 


Total....... 373,189,274 227,966,169 





vessels built, and the tonnage thereof; also, the total exports and imports, 


for the year: 


Maine eeeeseeeeeeeeeseaee 
New Hampshire......... 
Vermont... cccescceces 
Massachusetts. ..c.cecsee 
Rhode Island .......s<0: 
Connecticut... ...cccceee: 
New York....scccccseve 
New Jersey....seceecsees 
Pennsylvania ........0+: 
Delaware ....cccsoccees 
Maryland.......esseeeess 
District of Columbia....... 
FRG. cen ccdcevccecs 
North Carolina. ........0. 
South Carolina .......... 
WIQUORG os Choc cckevaes 
Alabama ....ccccceccess 
Mississippi... .....eeeeees 
Tennessee ..cscccccccees 
Kentucky........seeeees 
| ____, S Se ny perm 
MEMS k okb uk dcciickos 
ONG 5 in hos bins cciy Wa auc’ 
Wisconsin. ....ccccsccees 
Michigan... 60. ccccccccses 
California ......0.seee0es 
Minnesota ...ccccccccces 


TR cds ecu beet oe € 


(J) 
pe 


Ae wm eo eo. 


° * e ee | ed 


* © «© We « e« 








and 
barks. Brigs. Schoone 
5 22 84 


2 
1 
1 
8 


* 6©« De 


. + id ° * 





and canal Steam- 


an ao 
© De mt BOR S Oma’ 


are 


= co 


eo 
STO + “11d —™ Cm hows « 


Ado me He 


w 
~—T 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER AND CLASS OF VESSELS BUILT, ETC. 


Class of vessels. ———-—_-_—_—__, 


Total. 


161 
10 
1 
101 
4 
30 
294 
42 
173 
14 
49 
23 
27 
10 
1 
2 
5 
7 
1 
33 
11 
4 
54 
3 
23 
49 
11 


1,148 








Tonnage, 
Tons 
and 

95ths, 


57,343 79 
4,602 43 
4918 
87,206 45 
539 11 
4,985 79 
46,359 25 
5,909 07 
24,754 79 
2,982 21 
8,300 91 
1,428 23 
8,297 17 
515 42 
57 37 
157 26 
651 86 
1,086 06 
52 40 
9,717 29 
8.289 27 
1,537 20 
9,180 86 
1,269 08 
2,689 79 
4,715 71 
570 86 


233,194 35 
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PRODUCTION OF BREADSTUFFS, 





[October, 





Tn connection with the annual statement of the export of breadstuffs, 
which will be found on page 355, the following from the census report 
will be of considerable interest : 


WHEAT, RYE, AND CORN PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1860, 


States. 
California. .... bushels 
Connecticut ......... 
Delaware........... 
pi “ae er 
eS er 
Towa......... as 
MOOR 4, « 6a 00000 Kéas 
Kentucky............ 
SS ee 


Michigan........... 
Minnesota........... 
Missouri............ 
New Hampshire...... 
New Jersey.....0..0+. 
New York.......... 
OW ois se obs che 
Oregon.......... oF 
Pennsylvania..... ee 
Rhode Island........ 
Vermont............ 
Wisconsin .......... 
Territories........... 








Seceding States. 

Alabama ........... 
Arkansas............ 
PUMIGR. ok cccwcnses 
Georgia.......... oe 
Louisiana...... in a 
Mississippi ......... ‘ 
North Carolina....... 
South Carolina ...... 
Virginia............ 
Tennessee........... 
TOR 6 osc ssc 0s ee ee 





Seceding States...... 
Other States ........ 


Total, 1860...... 
Total, 1850...... 


Wheat. 
3,946,600 
52,400 
913,000 
24,159,500 
15,209,100 
8,433,200 
168,500 
7,894,800 
233,900 
6,103,500 
119,800 
8,313,200 
2,195,800 
4,227,600 
269,000 
1,763,100 
8,681,100 
14,532,600 
822,400 
13,045,200 
1,100 
431,100 
15,812,600 
1,007,400 





Rye. 
51,000 
618,700 
27,200 


981,300: 


400,200 
176,000 
3,900 
1,055,300 
128,300 
509,000 
388,000 
494,200 
124,300 
293,300 
128,300 
1,390,500 
4,787,000 
656,100 
2,700 
5,474,800 
28,300 
131,000 
888,500 
11,200 





Corn. 
524,800 
2,059,800 
3,892,400 
115,296,800 
69,641,600 
41,117,000 
5,678,800 
. 64,043,600 
1,546,000 
13,445,000 
2,1 57,000 
12,152,100 
2,987,600 
72,892,200 
1,414,700 
9,723,300 
20,061,000 
70,637,100 
74,600 
28,196,800 
459,000 
7,463,000 
7,565,300 
2,757,200 








139,816,500 


Wheat. 
1,222,500 
955,300 
2,800 
2,545,000 
29,300 
579,500 
4,743,700 
1,285,600 
13,129,100 
5,409,900 
1,464,300 








18,803,100 








Rye. 
74,000 
77,900 
21,300 

115,600 
12,800 
41,300 

436,800 
89,100 

944,000 

265,300 
95,000 








549,786,700 





Corn. 
$2,761,200 
17,058,700 

2,824,500 
30,776,300 
16,105,900 
29,563,700 
30,078,600 
15,065,600 
38,360,700 
50,748,300 
16,521,600 








31,367,000 


139,816,500 





2,173,100 


18,803,100 





280,665,100 
549,786,700 











171,183,500 
100,486,000 





20,976,200 
14,188,800 


830,451,800 


592,071,000 

















Mi Lett teed Ged fad 
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The relative values ef these three products in the loyal and in the se- 
ceding States may be represented as follows: 










wheat. 








lion bushels each : 


















1840, 
Illinois....... bushels 3,335,400 
RO sc censisccess 4,049,400 
Wisconsin........... 212,100 
ss Ce oe 16,571,600 
Virginia. ......+.4.. 10,109,700 
Pennsylvania........ 13,213,000 
New York....... nee 12,286,400 
Michigan............ 2,157,100 
Ee a ed 151,700 
Kentucky........... 4,803,100 
Maryland ..........- 3,345,700 
eS eS ee er , 
Tennessee... .....606- 4,569,700 








WHEAT PRODUCING STATES, 1840-1860. 


1850. 
9,414,600 
6,214,400 
4,286,100 

14,487,300 
11,212,600 
15,367,700 
13,120,500 
4,925,800 
1,530,500 
2,142,800 
4,494,600 

17,200 

1,619,400 





city Wheat at $1 25. Bye at 75 cents. Corn at 50 cents. 
Loyal States.......... $174,770,000 $14,103,000 $274,893,0U0 
Seceding States...... 39,209,000 1,630,000 140,332,000 
Total, 1860...... $213,979,000 $15,733,000 $415,225,000 
Total, 1850...... 125,607,000 10,641,600 296,035,000 


From this official return it would appear that New York, which was 
in 1830-40 one of the leading wheat producing states, has now become 
the seventh, and is about on a parallel with Michigan in the article of 


The relative position of this State as a wheat producer, since 1840, is 
shown in the annexed summary of all the States producing over five mil- 


1860. 
24,159,500 
15,219,100 
15,812,600 
14,532,600 
13,129,100 
13,045,200 

8,681,100 
8,313,200 
8,433,200 
7,294,800 
6,103,500 
5,946,600 
5,409,900 








Thirteen States....... 
All others .......... 


74,804,900 
13,708,300 











88,834,500 
11,651,300 








146,180,400 
25,003,100 








Bushels of wheat..... 88,513,200 





100,485,800 


171,183,500 






EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1862. 


We give below the annual summary of the exports of breadstuffs from 
the United States, prepared by Mr. Epwarp Bitt. The statement for the 
year 1861 will be found on page 484, vol. 45, of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
From Septembor 1, 1861, to September 1, 1862. 
































Flour, Corn meal, Wheat, Corn, 
From barrels. barrels. bushels. bushels. 
New York.... 1,883,134 718 21,268,961 12,635,762 
Philadelphia... 361,619 406 2,386,599 785,566 
Baltimore.... 75,732 aes 468,772 656,724 
Boston....... 285,705 ay 38,850 49,516 
Other ports... 66,325 nea 1,591,527 6,600 
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EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FROM 1846 19 
1861 INCLUSIVE. 



















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, 
barrels, bushels, bushels. bushels, 
1861........ 9,679,215 1,124 25,754,709 14,084,168 
1860..... .-. 2,561,661 4,416 25,553,370 11,705,034 
1859..... Shs 717,156 944 4,938,714 2,221,857 
S066. 6055... 106,457 58 439,010 342,013 
1857........ 1,295,430 143 6,555,643 3,317,802 
1856........ 849,600 685 7,479,401 4,746,278 
pa etl 1,641,265 6,816 7,956,406 6,731,161 
1004, .....;. 175,209 4,768 $24,427 6,679,138 
eee ; 1,846,920 41,726 6,038,003 6,049,371 
1852..... --» 1,600,449 100 4,823,519 1,425,278 
eae 1,427,442 1,680 2,728,442 1,487,398 
1850........ 1,559,584 5,620 1,496,354 2,205,601 
ci ne 574,757 6,411 461,276 4,753,358 
1848........ 1,137,556 82,900 1,140,194 12,685,260 
BOG iican as 182,583 108,534 241,300 4,390,226 
fetes «x 3,155,845 844,188 4,000,859 17,157,659 













Total, 16years 21,504,429 1,110,112 99,931,137 99,981,602 






TO THE CONTINENT, FROM NEW YORK AND OTHER PORTS. 















Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, 

barrels. bushels, bushels. bushels, 
1861........ 626,672 7,617,472 322,074 1,612,928 
BOO csivece 142,129 3,452,496 101,145 347,258 
1860....<... 49,243 178,031 i 
a eee 51,888 57,845 oO ee ree 
10bT os. 303. *00 390,428 16,848 13,100 
1856........ 483,344 2,875,653 543,590 216,162 
1006-7 5.:%.. 748,408 2,610,079 282,083 1,975,178 
18645..55... 7,768 - 4,972 308,428 35,569 











2,412,047 17,186,976 1,619,045 4,200,193 









Total, 8 years. 






FROM CANADA TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, VIA ST. LAWRENCE. 







1861-1868. 1861-1862. 
er bbls. 617,308 | Oats.......... bush. 780,756 
| ree bush. 822,060! Corn ............. 2,016,040 
Wheet :.'.........: 6,376,905 |Oat meal...... bbls. 7949 










THE NEW MEXICO WOOL TRADE, 


We take the following from the Kansas City Daily Press of August 29. 
Tn days when wool, in our Eastern markets, appears to command whatever 
rice the seller sees fit to ask, such facts as these become doubly interest- 
ing. On page 28, vol. 46, of the Merchants’ Magazine, in the article en- 
titled “ Commerce of the Prairies,” will be found some interesting statements 
respecting this trade : 
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“The extent of the trade in wool between this city and New Mexico is 
much greater than is supposed even by our own citizens. We have been 
so accustomed to look upon the New Mexican as a mere shipping and 
transfer business, that we hardly can realize the fact that the actual buying 
and selling, the supplying of the Santa Fé merchants with merchandise and 
manufactured articles of all kinds, is a branch of business, whose importance 
and value is not exceeded by all the balance of the trade of the city this 

ear. 

“Tt was formerly the case that the Mexican trains came in empty, the 
merchants bringing nothing but gold to exchange for goods. Every train 
comes in loaded with wool, hides, sheepskins, &c., &c., which are taken by 
our merchants either on consignment, or are purchased by our dealers for 
the eastern markets. 

“The most important article brought in from Santa Fé is wool, and th 
quantity is increasing every year. We have taken considerable trouble to 
find out the exact amount received this year, and after personal conference 
with the four firms of C. E. Kearney, D. V. Wurttne, W. H. Crick & Co., 
and J. S, Curcx & Co., we have arrived at the following facts: 


Received up to the present date . 687,960 
Amount to arrive as per bills of lading already received.... 265,000 


Total number of pounds 952,960 


“Tn 1857, which was considered the most prosperous year Kansas City 
had ever experienced, the amount of wool received up to December 31st, 
was 865,000 pounds, which was considered an immense amount. . It must 
be remembered, however, that at that time the wool trade was but just com- 
menced, and although everything was favorable a comparatively small 
amount was received. 

“We are confident from all advices, that could our merchants have con- 
cientiously advised the shipping of the full amount of wool intended for 
this market this year, the quantity would have exceeded three millions of 

unds. 

- This wool is derived from the immense droves of sheep which dot the 
great plains of New Mexico, and is worth in this city from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents per pound, according to quality. It is forwarded to the Eastern 
markets and sold at an advance of twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

“ This business is rapidly increasing, and should perfect peace be pre- 
served on this border and on the road to New Mexico, our next years’ re- 
ceipts will be at least double those of the present.” 








THE COTTON QUESTION. 













1, Tae Corron Crop or 1859-60, 2. Corrox rrom Tainipap. 3. A Sussrirute ror Cortox, 
4. Royat Commission on Corton. 5. Arnica as a Cotton Fizitp, 6. Corron Cuxtivation ix 
Inpla. 










THE COTTON CROP OF 1859-60, 


We have received the following communication which sufficiently ex- 
plains itself: 


Mr. Editor: The discrepancy between the official return of the cotton 
crop, as given in the preliminary report of the 8th census, just issued, and 
the commercial statistics, is only apparent and is easily reconciled. 

In 1850 the assistant marshals were instructed to ascertain the number 
of bales produced of 400 pounds each, and for the purpose of compari- 
son the same standard was used in 1860, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was a gradual increase in the size of the bale. The average weight 
for the last seven years has increased from 437 pounds to 458 pounds— 
450 may therefore be considered a fair standard. 


The product of 1860, 5,198,077 bales of 400 Ibs. each, is 2,079,230,800 lbs, 
Is equal to......... 4,620,513 4: 460°0:* 


The Shipping Gazette gives the crop of that year as 4,675,770 bales, 
or 55,257 more than the official returns; an excess of less than one-fourth 
per centum. 

The accuracy of the commercial statement is verified by the following 


figures : 

































Pounds, Bales. 
Consumed in cotton mills............. 464,035,125 
. in woolen “ ......c.eeees 16,008,625 
“ in household manufactures and 
in the arts............05- 32,796,502 
412,841,250 863,425 
TANG © 0 ss caine fo weshary Cons cH 5 ons ben oeeee 8,812,345 
Crop of 1859-60 eeoeoeeeeoe eer eerereeseoeee eeeervece 4,675,770 
Washington,D. C. Yours, &c. 








COTTON FROM TRINIDAD. 


The British Monarch has arrived at Bristol, with a small quantity of 
cotton grown in Trinidad. The importation is the result of a specula- 
tive trial, the report on which is that cotton may be cultivated profitably 
and successfully in Trinidad. The parcel is stated to be the cleanest that 
has yet been received from the West Indies. 






























The Cotton Question. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON. 
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On the 28th of August a communication was published in the London 
Times from the legal firm of Paitups & Son, of Abchurch Lane, London, 
stating on behalf of a client, that a material had been discovered as a sub- 
stitute for American cotton, which possesses not only all the qualities of 
that staple, but is capable of being produced in any quantity and at a 
small expense. Of course such an announcement was received with dis- 
trust, and most persons of full experience must continue to view the mat- 
ter with the same feeling, until they have seen the article in question sub- 
mitted to an actual working test. But in the Times of September 8th, 
we find the following on the same subject, which leads us to feel that 
possibly this discovery will not share the fate of the multitude of others 
that in times of emergency are suddenly broached, but which, when they 
come to an actual me test, are found to break down in some essential 
point, either of quality, quantity, or price. The Times says “that the 
proper and prudent steps taken by the parties concerned, have already 
elicited the subjoined expression of opinion from a disinterested and com- 
petent source, which will at all events tend greatly to stimulate the inter- 
est awakened and also the hope of some favorable result : 


Sir: Having been in the cotton trade all my life, though now retired 
and only a looker on, but still taking great interest in all that concerns 
it, I read Messrs. Parties & Son’s letter in your money article of this 
day week, and your remarks. 

I wrote to Messrs. Puiturrs the same evening, and have since had two 
interviews with them and their client, in Liverpool. 

I have seen the material proposed as a substitute for cotton in several 
small specimens, and can speak to its color, length, and fineness being all 
that can be desired. 

The other quality necessary, viz.: strength, I can only speak of by 
what was stated, that it is as strong, or stronger than cotton, that it can 
be supplied in large quantity, and at a price as low or lower than the 
average price of cotton, which I told them was about 6d. per pound. 

I have stated simply what I have seen and heard. 

And further, both Mr, Patiuirs and his friend are so straightforward, 
and even modest in what they say and propose, as to a still more thorough 
investigation of the subject, the profound gravity of which is apparent 
to every one, that I write this in the hope to promote that object. Iam, 
most respectfully, 

James Harpy Wnric ey, 


Late of the firm of Joun Wrictey & Sons, Liverpool. 
September 3d. 


“A further communication on the subject has been received from 
Messrs, Puitiirs & Son, in which they state the readiness of their client 
on certain moderate terms to make his invention public, so as to save the 
trade of the country from the time that would be lost in the preliminaries 
of a patent: 


Str: We shall be glad if you will allow us to state that the insertion 
of our letter respecting the supply of cotton, in the Times of the 28th 
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of August, has been responded to by many gentlemen and eminent firms, 
and otherwise attended with very gratifying results. 

The material produced by our client has been submitted by him to the 
inspection of Mr. James Harpy Wrictey, of ret as one of those 
who responded and a eg gare authority on the subject, and, so far, the 
expectations entertained of the article are completely confirmed. 

To finally establish, however, its practical value, and render it available 
in the promptest manner, our client has addressed to Mr. Wrrcury a 
communication, of which we send you the accompanying copy, in which 
he engages to make his secret public property and states the conditions 
on which he is prepared to do so. ; 

Our client’s views and Cesires are sufficiently disinterested to make pecu- 
niary reward aconsideration of secondary importance under the circumstan- 
ces, and hence we make no doubt the co-operation required will soon be se- 
cured, and thall be glad to receive communications from those willing to 
afford it in the way proposed. 

Your very obedient servants, 
Parurs & Soy. 

Axsonurcn Lanz, September 5th. 


September, 1862. 


Srr: Since your first letter was to hand I have received some very ad- 
vantageous offers of assistance from various parties, but it has occurred 
to me that a considerable period must elapse before the completion of my 
patent, and, consequently, before I should be able openly to manufacture 
the raw material, the season would be rapidly passing away ; neither 
should I be able to produce a sufficient quantity for present purposes ; nor 
could the granting of licenses take effect for some time. 

All this would be obviated if every manufacturer were able to pro- 
cure the article without delay, and, as the present is no ordinary emer- 
gency and requires no common sacrifice, I beg to state that I am _ willing 
to make my invention public property upon certain conditions which are 
herewith sent. 

If the conditions are not deemed satisfactory, I am prepared to con- 
sider any modification of them. 

You are at liberty to make this letter public, together with the condi- 
tions, if you deem such a course desirable. 

Being actively engaged in the city, I do not wish my name to be pub- 
lished at the present time, as I should be inundated with letters and in- 
quiries. All communications may be addressed to Messrs, Puttiies & Sov. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Tue [NveENTOR. 


J. H. Wrietry, Esq., Southport. 


CONDITIONS, 


1. That a committee of not less than ten responsible gentlemen be 
formed, who will guaranty to raise a sum of £——, and who will under- 
take to use all reasonable means to procure a further sum by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise to the inventor. The amount to be specially agreed 
upon. 

2, That on such committee being formed, and consenting to act, the 
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inventor will submit the cotton produced to such person or persons as 
may be agreed upon, for the purpose of being tested and analyzed. 

3. That the inventor shall be present at all experiments made. 

4, That the success shall be determined on the 1eport of the person or 
persons deputed to test and analyze that the product will answer all the 

urposes of cotton, or is better than cotton, and that an adequate and 

immediate supply can be obtained. 

5. The inventor reserves to himself all the patent rights for the exclu- 
sive use, &e., of the product, or the article or thing from which it is pro- 
duced for other purposes than textile fabrics, 












In the Times of the 12th instant we find another article on this same 
general ny of substitutes for cotton, referring, however, not to the 
discovery claimed above, but to a method of treating jute which will en- 
able it to be spun on cotton machinery, &c. The writer says: 






“Excitement continues to increase in the market for the various pro- 
-ducts to which attention has been turned. Owing to the scarcity of cot- 
ton and flax, hemp and jute have all experienced a further advance to-day. 
In jute the improvement has lately been extraordinary, the present quota- 
tion showing a rise of £8 per ton, or more than 25 per cent upon that 
current a week back. The movement appears to have been greatly ac- 
celerated to-day by a statement that Messrs. Taomson & Co., of Deafield 
works, Dundeo, have introduced a method for its treatment which will 
enable it to be spun on cotton machinery, and, in fact, to fulfill in a great 
degree the purposes of that staple. At the same time there are a num- 
ber of other people putting forth suggestions and claims, and a certain 
kind of Italian grass is spoken of as a desirable product. Should jute, 
however, prove really available to the extent anticipated by Messrs. 
Tuomson, it will be likely to take the lead of all other articles owing to 
the great abundance in which it can be obtained. About ten or fifteen 
years ago it was scarcely known as an article of commerce, but the quanity 
now annually exported from India is thought to be 70,000 or 80,000 tons, 
It comes principally from the eastern parts of Bengal, and is very easy 
to cultivate. The first purpose to which it was applied on a large scale 
was the manufacture of gunny bags, and subsequently it has been intro- 
duced for the manufacture of carpets, which have been used in consider- 
able quantities in America. A year would be required before a new crop 
could be supplied, but it could then be furnished to meet any possible de- 
mand.’ 


























On the following day the same writer says : 


“The number of applicants yesterday at the counting-house of Messrs, 
Rosinson & Fiemine to inspect the samples of prepared jute under the 
patent of Taomson & Co., of Dundee, was very great. Those among 
them who are woolen spinners are stated generally to have expressed a 
decided opinion as to the value and adaptability of the material for mix- 
ing with woolen manufactures. The cotton spinners also seemed disposed 
to consider tha; it will answer very well for mixing with cotton in the 
manufacture of cloths, although not for use alone as an entire substitute 
for cotton, It is stated that the quantity of jute now afloat for London 
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is 4,342 tons against 5,157 at the corresponding period of last year, 
And to Liverpool, 3,250 tons against 2,456, so that the aggregate is almost 
exactly the same as at this period. 

“The rise on jute since 3d instant, exceeds 50 per cent.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON COTTON. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
last week, the following memorial to Lord Paterston, on the subject of 
the royal commission upon cotton, was adopted : 


“That in consequence of the blockade of the Southern ports of the 
United States of Aseietats which has now existed for more than a year, 
and the consequent obstruction of the cotton supply, the prosperity of 
numerous populous districts of this country, in which the manufacture of 
cotton is carried on, has been most seriously affected, and the distress and 
suffering now existing in Lancashire and elsewhere is a source of the 
deepest anxiety and alarm. That from the determination shown by both 
parties to the contest, there is reason to fear that the civil war in America 
may be continued for a very considerable period of time, and even when 
the war shall terminate it seems unreasonable to hope that the Southern 
States can again, or at least until a considerable period shall have elapsed, 
resume their supply of cotton to anything like the extent of their former 
production. That the quantity of cottor required for the consumption 
of Europe and the Eastern States of America is upwards of 5,000,000 of 
bales annually, of which the Southern States have been in usé to supply 
4,000,000 of bales, and that consequently, without extraordinary efforts, 
it is unreasonable to expect speedy or effectual relief in the unfortunate 
crisis at which the cotton manufacture would seem to have arrived. That 
various schemes have been suggested for procuring a su py of cotton, 
adequate in quantity, and adapted to the requirements of, ritish manu- 
facture, from other portions of the globe, as from India, Australia, the 
West Indies, Africa, &c., many of which merit careful and impartial con- 
sideration. That apart altogether from the existing state of matters in 
this country, which call so loudly for relief, the possible opening up of a 
great field of production to our colonies and to our home trade offers a 
most important subject for investigation. That while the schemes and 
suggestions above referred to are numerous and important, the want of 
some qualified and responsible party to consider and report as to their 
practicability and comparative value is generally felt and expressed. That 
the appointment of a royal commission appears to the memorialists the 
most effectual mode for having the whole question of cotton supply—in 
which the welfare and interests of the country and its dependencies are 
so intimately bound up—fully and impartially considered, and satis- 
factorily dealt with. That such an appointment would further be attended 
with most beneficial results, inasmuch as it would “aye to those large 
classes of the community who are suffering under the existing depression 
and stagnation of trade, that the causes in which their sufferings have 
originated were being carefully and authoritatively inquired into, and 
that the talent and energies of the country were being directed to their 
alleviation and ultimate removal.” 
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AFRICA AS A COTTON FIELD. 


Lord Russett has received the following dispatch from Dr. Barxre, in 
command of the Niger expedition : 


Bina, Nussz, Centrat Arrica, February 26, 1862. 


My Lorn: I feel it to be my duty again respectfully to request your 
lordship to call the attention of those in England interested in the supply 
of cotton, to the peculiar eligibility of this portion of Central Africa as 
a future cotton field. Here there are no adverse interests, no speculative 
political parties to interfere with our wishes, no monopolists nor capitalists 
to raise prices. Three-fourths of the laboring population, whether free 
or slave, are at liberty to have their own farms, and to sell the bulk of 
their own crops. Thus, though the small farmer may himself be a slave, 
the larger his crops the larger his profits, and in working hard he is not 
laboring by mere task, or simply for the benefit of his master, but for his 
own immediate behoof; and thus, though a large part of the population 
of Bonu and of Nusse are slaves, the labor on the small farms is not 
strictly “slave labor.” It is from these small farms that most cotton 
comes to the market, and it is these small farmers whom any demand 
would stimulate. In Yoruba, more is produced by large traders, and there 
it has caused an increased demand and price for slaves; but here it would 
have, if anything, an opposite result, as it would enable many of the pre- 
sent serf population to effect their freedom. I have, in a former dispatch, 
shown how superior Sudan is, as a field for cotton, to the regions explored 
by Dr. Livinasronz, alike from the greater proximity and superior navi- 
gability of the Niger to the Zambési, as well as that here cotton is already 
in abundance, and cultivated by a people able and willing to work, and 
accustomed to its habits and rearing. Nothing further is required but 
increased demand, and means to purchase, cleaning, and shipping; the 
rest would speedily follow. I have, &c., 

(Signed,) Wma. Batrour Baik. 




























COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


The European Z%mes tells us that Mr. Money, of Java, had an interview 
with the directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the Ist, to 
offer his suggestions for the cultivation of cotton in India. Mr. Monzy’s 
plan was simply to give the European cotton buyers power to counterbal- 
afice the influence of the native money lender by making him government 
receiver of the land tax, whilst the local European official’s interest might 
be cultivated by giving him a per centage on the receivers’ operations. A 
sub-committee was appointed to consider the suggestions. This Mr. Money 
is the same gentleman who is now contributing to the London Hconomist 
a series of interesting articles on the cotton supply question. 
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1, Bartroaps or tHe Unirep Stares—Crnsus Rerort. 2 RatLgoaps 1x France In 1802, 
8 Tas ATLANTIO TeLEGeaPrH. 4. New Tetxecrara Lines, 


RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES—CENSUS REPORT. 


Tur Census Report gives us a very clear and comprehensive view of the 
wonderful progress of railroads in the United States during the decade 
which terminated in 1860: : 


At its commencement the total extent in operation was 8,588.79 miles, 
costing $296,260,128; at its close, 30,598.77 miles, costing $1,134,452,909 ; 
the increase in mileage having been 22,004.08 miles, and in cost of con- 
struction $838,192,781. 

While the increase in mileage was nearly 300 per cent, and the amount 
invested still greater, the consequences that have resulted from these works 
have been augmented in vastly greater ratio. Up to the commencement 
of the decade our railroads sustained only an unimportant relation to the 
internal commerce of the country. Nearly all the lines then in operation 
were local or isolated works, and neither in extent nor design had begun 
to be formed into that vast and connected system which, like a web, now 
covers every portion of our wide domain, enabling each work to contribute 
to the traffic and value of all, and supplying means of locomotion and a 
market, almost at his own door, for nearly every citizen of the United 
States. 

Previous to the commencement of the last decade only one line of rail- 
road had been completed between tide-water and the great interior basins 
of the gountry, the products of which now perform so important a part in 
our internal and foreign commerce. Even this line, formed by the several 
links that now compose the New York Central road, was restricted in the 
carriage of freight except on the payment of canal tolls, in addition to other 
charges for transportation, which restriction amounted to a virtual probibi- 
tion. The commerce resulting from our railroads consequently has been, 
with comparatively slight exceptions, a creation of the last decade. 

The line next opened, and connecting the Western system of lakes and 
rivers with tide-water, was that extending from Boston to Ogdensburg, com- 


_ posed of distinct links, the last of which was completed during 1850. The 


third was the New York and Erie, which was opened on the 22d of April, 
1851. The fourth, in geographical order, was the Pennsylvania, which was 
completed in 1852, although its mountain division was not opened till 
1854. Previous to this time its summit was overcome by a series of in- 
clined planes, with stationary engines, constructed by the State. The fifth 
great line, the Baltimore and Ohio, was opened, in 1858, still further south. 
The Tennessee River, a tributary of the Mississippi, was reacked, in 1850, 
by the Western and Atlantic Railroad of Georgia, and the Mississippi itself, 
by the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, in 1859. In the extreme North 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, now known as the Grand Trunk, was com- 
pleted early in 1853. In 1858, the Virginia system was extended to a con- 
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nection with the Memphis and Charleston and with the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroads. 

The eight great works named, connecting the interior with the seaboard, 
are the trunks or base lines upon which is erected the vast system that now 
overspreads the whole country. They serve as outlets to the interior for its 

roducts, which would have little or uo commercial value without improved 
fi hways, the cost of transportation over which does not equal one-tenth 
that over ordinary roads. The works named, assisted by the Erie Canal, 
now afford ample means for the expeditious and cheap transportation of pro- 
duce seeking eastern markets, and could, without being overtaxed, transport 
the entire surplus products of the interior. i 

Previous to 1850 by far the greater portion of railroads constructed were 
in the States bordering the Atlantic, and, as before remarked, were for the 
most part isolated lines, whose limited traffics were altogether local. U 
to the date named, the internal commerce of the country was conducted al- 
most entirely through water lines, natural and artificial, and over ordinary 
highways. The pe of the settlement of California marks really the 
commencement of the new era in the physical progress of the United States. 
The vast quantities of gold it produced imparted new life and activity to 
every portion of the Union, particularly the Western States, the people of 
which, at the commencement of 1850, were thoroughly aroused as to the 
value and importance of railroads. Each presented great facilities for the 
construction of such works, which promised to be almost equally produc- 
tive. Enterprises were undertaken and speedily executed, which have literally 
converted them into a net-work of lines, and secured their advantages to 
almost every farmer and producer. 

The only important line opened in the West, previous to 1850, was the 
one from Sandusky to Cincinnati, formed by the Mad River and Little 
Miami roads. But these pioneer works were rude, unsubstantial structures 
compared with the finished works of the present day, and were employed 
almost wholly in the transportation of passengers. Within the decade, in 
place of this one line, railroads have been constructed radiating from lakes 
Erie and Michigan, striking the Mississippi at ¢en and the Ohio at eight dif- 
ferent points, and serve as trunk lines between the two great hydrographic 
systems of the West. These trunk lines are cut every few miles by cross 
lines, which, in the States east of the Mississippi, are sufficiently numerous 
to meet every public and private want, and to afford every needful encour- 
agement to the development of the resources of this country. 

The Southern States have been behind the Northern in their public en- 
terprises, though, at the date of the census, they were prosecuting them 
with great energy and vigor. The progress inland of the great trunk lines 
of the South has been already noted. The opening of the Mobile and Ohio, 
and of the Mississippi Central, which will soon take place, will give com- 
pleteness to the system of the Southwestern States, and leave little to be 
done to make it all that is wanted for that section of the country. 

West of the Mississippi less has been done, for the reason that the settle- 
ments there are of a more recent date, and the people less able to provide 
the means for their construction than those of the older States. But even 
upon our western frontier extensive systems have been undertaken and very 
considerable progress made in their execution. 

A more interesting subject than the progress of our public works would 
be their results, as shown in the increased commerce and wealth of the 
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country. But such inquiries do not come within the scope of this report, 
It is well ascertained, however, that our railroads transport in the aggregate 
at least 850 tons of merchandise per annum to the mile of road in opera- 
tion. Such a rate would give 26,000,000 tons as the total annual tonnaze 
of railroads for the whole country. If we estimate the value of this ton- 
nage at $150 per ton, the aggregate value of the whole would be 
$3,900,000,000. Vast as this commerce is, more than three-quarters of it 
has been created since 1850. 

To illustrate the correctness of the estimate made, the following state- 
ment is added of the tonnage transported by the railroads of the State of 
New York for 1860, with the estimated value of the same. The classifica- 
tions are made by the companies : 


Kinds of freight. Tons carried. Value per ton. Total value. 
Products of the forest.......... 373,494 $20 $7,468,480 
Products of animals............ 895,519 200 179,103,800 
Vegetable food..........02+0.- 1,103,640 50 55,182,000 
Other agricultural products ..... 143,219 15 2,148,055 
Manufactures..........eeee0e- 511,916 250 127,979,000 
Merchandise ............00+: 783,811 500 391,905,500 
Other articles................. 930,244 10 9,302,440 

ee ie at Mita e 4,741,773 $163 $773,089,275 


If we make a deduction of one-quarter for duplications—a portion of the 
tonnage passing over more than one road—the aggregate would be 3,556,330 
tons, having a value of $579,681,790. 

The railroads of Massachusetts transported, for the same year, 4,094,369 
tons; or, making the deductions for duplications, 3,070,027 tons, and hay- 
ing a value of $500,524,201. The number of miles of railroad employed 
in the transportation of freight being 2,569 in the State of New York, and 
1,317 in the State of Massachusetts, with the deductions named, the amount 
of freight transported in these States average 1,700 tons per mile. We 
have estimated the tonnage of all the railroads of the United States to 
average one-half the amount of the roads in these States. That this is not 
an overestimate is shown by the following statement of the tonnage of 
several interior lines ; 

Tons 





Length of miles, transported. 

Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati....... 141 295,835 
Little Miami........... i eve eews 5.3 120 343,961 
Cleveland and Toledo ..............000-- 147 250,483 
Michigan Central....... Ge A ENS CdS ES OA 282 378,570 
Michigan Southern...... Hs Joes iw ENTE SS 525 398,679 
Illinois Central..........000005 bebe as os 700 496,390 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy........... 310 538,670 
Chicago and Rock Island.................4. 228 301,668 
Galena and Chicago..........ceeseeeeees 259 881,188 
Total. ...... Oe CT EOE TORELT COR ee Cee 2,712 3,386,393 


The following tables give the length, cost, &ec., of the railroads in the 
United States in 1850 and 1860: 
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TABLE SHOWING THE LENGTH, COST, ETC., OF THE RAILROADS OF THE 


Maine........+- 
New Hampshire., 
Vermont........ 
Massachusetts .. 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut..... 


New England.. 


New York...... 
New Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania... . 
Delaware...... 


Mid. Atlantic . 


Virginia ....... 
Nowh Carolinia. 
South Carolina.. 
Georgia........ 
Florida........ 


So. Atlantic... 


Alabama........ 
Mississippi...... 
Louisiana...... 
TORMD. 4d daide S 


Gulf 


Arkansas ...... 
Tennessee...... 
Kentucky...... 


Int., South.... 


Michigan....... 
TMinoiacs's oa 6 6 
Wisconsin...... 
ee ee 
Missouri....... 


Int., North... 
California 


Oregon... 


Pacific ...... 


UNITED STATES, 
ileage. 


povcromelll 
1850, 


245.59 
465.32 
279.57 
1,035.74 
68 00 
413.26 


1860. 
472.17 
656.59 
556.75 

1,272.96 
107.92 
603.00 


o—Cost of construction, &c._——— 


1850. 
$6,999,894 
14,774,133 
10,800,901 
47,886,905 

2,802,594 
13,989,774 


1*60. 
$16,576,385 
23,268,659 
23,336,215 
58,882,328 
4,318,827 
21,984,100 





2,507.48 


1,403.10 
205.93 
822,34 

39.19 
253.40 


3,669.39 


2,701.84 
559.90 
2,542:49 
136.69 
380.30 





$97,254,201 


$65,456,123 
9,348,495 
41,683,054 
2,281,690 
11,580,808 


$148,366,514 


$131,320,542 
28,997,033 
143,471,710 
4,351,789 
21,387,157 





2,723.96 


515.15 
248.50 
289.00 
643.72 

21.00 


6,321.22 


1,771.16 
889.42 
987.97 

1,404.22 
401.50 


$130,350,170 


$12,585,312 
3,281,623 
7,525,981 
13,272,540 
210,000 


$329,528,231 


$64,958,807 


16,709,793 
22,385,287 
29,057,742 

8,628,000 





1,717.37 


132.50 
75.00 
79.50 


"6,454.27 


743.16 
872.30 
334.75 
306.00 


$36,875,456 


$1,946,209 
2,020,000 
1,320,000 





287.00 


eoeee 


78.21 


2,256.21 


38.50 
1,197.92 
569.93 


$5,286,209 


1,830,541 


$141,739,629 


$17,591,188 
24,100,009 
12,020,204 
11,232,345 


$64,943,746 
$1,155,000 
29,537,722 
19,068,477 





78.21 


575.27 
228.00 
342.00 
110.50 

20.00 


1,806.35 


2,999.45 
2,125.90 
799.30 
2,867.90 
922.61 
679.77 
817.45 





$1,830,541 


$10,684,400 
3,380,533 
8,945,749 
1,440,507 
612,382 


$49,761,199 


$111,896,351 
70,295,148 
31,012,399 
104,944,561 
33,555,606 
19,494,633 
42,342,812 





1,275.77 


11,212.38 


70.05 
3.80 


73.85 


$413,541,510 


$3,600,000 
80,000 


3,680,000 
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CITY PASSENGER RAILROADS. 









Cities ‘atlen roads, be 

Boston, Massachusetts...............00+ 67.39 2,964,875 
WOO TI so aes Lkh che 8 ok ae + ¥s 61.79 5,002,835 
Brooklyn, New York........... as tas 79.92 2,071,678 
Hoboken, New Jersey..............+++- 1.79 32,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .......... cee ceeeees 17.88 403,163 
St. Louis, Missouri......... Se aMin es asi 26.30 576,590 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania............. 148.00 3,811,700 

NES 50k sh cs a Pe Ranenae) casdais 402.57 14,862,840 






RECAPITULATION, 


States. 
New England .. 2,507.48 3,669.39 $97,254,201 $148,366,514 
Middle Atlantic. 2,723.96 6,321.22 130,350,170 329,528,231 
Southern Atlantic 1,717.37 5,454.27 $6,875,456 141,739,629 
















Gell 25h 0. se 287.00 2,256.21 5,286,209 64,943,746 
Interior, South. . 78.21 1,806.35 1,830,541 49,761,199 
Interior, North... 1,275.77 11,212.38 25,063,571 418,541,510 
PI Rictcen cxinvccees ons 73.85 rvebes 3,680,000 

Total ....... 8,589.79 30,793.67 $296,660,148 $1,151,560,829 
City railroads... eee OOEAT CPs isc $14,862,840 












<siias BEE © wars *1 166,422,729 










RAILROADS IN FRANCE IN 1862, 


The customary half-yearly returns of French railways has just been pub- 
lished. It shows that on the 30th June of the present year, the total 
length of railway worked was 10,460 kilometres, or 6,537 English miles, 
and that on the corresponding date of last year the length was only 9,566 
kilometres, or 5,915 miles. It shows also that the total receipts of the 
first six months of the present year were 221,620,660f, which make 
$44,324,130, and that those of the corresponding period of 1861 were 
210,567,546f, or $42,113,510. 

The following statement we take from the published returns, simply re- 
ducing the kilometres to miles and the francs to dollars. The term “ Old 
network” means the old original concessions, and “ New network” signifies 
new lines or embranchments and prolongations of old ones. The distinc- 
tion is made, because on the new network the government guarantees a 
certain interest. 
























o—-——June 30, 1862,——_——, ¢ June 30, 1861.———— 

Miles. Receipts. Miles, Receipts. 
Old network....... 4,377 $37,413,955 4,365 $36,608,645 
New network...... 2,160 5,910,175 1,550 6,504,865 


















Total.......... 6,587 $44,824,130 5,915 $42,113,510 















* We doubt not that this sum is considerably too small for the aggregate cost of 
our roads, for the reason that the leading roads in furnishing and perfecting their works 
have expended large sums out of their earnings which have not gone to capital stock 
or bonded debt. We know of one road which has thus expended near $2,000,000. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Intelligence may be expected at any moment from the British steamer 
which was dispa from St. John some months ago to take a new line 
of soundings along the coast of Newfoundland, and half way across the 
ocean, where she was to meet another British steamer (the Porcupine) 
which had been assigned to a similar duty along the Irish coast and the 
other half of the Great Atlantic Cable route. The Admiralty having or- 
dered each steamer to return to her starting point, the results of the explo- 
ration of the western half will be first reported from St. John. The object 
of the new survey is to find the best places for the shore cable, and to 
ascertain, if possible, a still better range of soundings for the main line than 
the one determined on at the first survey. 

The Porcupine, we learn, has already returned to Plymouth, and the 
Liverpool Mercury gives the following as the result of its labors : 

“Some of the soundings extended to a depth of 2,500 fathoms. The 
visit of the steamer to Rockall, on the 14th of August, seems to have been 
prompted by a desire on the part of the Lords of the Admiralty to be able 
to judge, by a knowledge of its depth and character, of the expediency of 
dropping a cable across this bank, for the purpose of connecting Ireland 
with Iceland and America. On the ridge of the banks, soundings varied 
from 90 to 160 fathoms; fish were most abundant; the bottom consisted 
of mud and sand. The diagrams, returns, and reports from the officers 
engaged on board the Porcupine have been sent to Whitehall for the con- 
sideration in the first place of the Lords of the Admiralty, after which com- 
munication will be made by their lordships to the directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. 


NEW TELEGRAPH LINES, 


Russta.—Accounts from St. Petersburg state that at the end of August 
there were in Russia 33,104 versts of electric telegraph (24,000 miles.) 
The number of stations was 150. An additional length of 10,335 versts 
is in course of being established. 


New York and Lonpon.—In July last communication by electric tele- 
graph could be made between London and Tumen, in Siberia, 4,039 miles 
distance. It is expected that the wires will be extended to Nikolaivski, on 
the Pacific, by the end of this year, and that there will be telegraphic com- 
munication with New York, via Siberia and California, by the end of 1863. 


Swirzertanp anp Bavaria.—The cable intended to establish a direct 
telegraphic communication between Bavaria and Switzerland, was sub- 
merged on the 4th inst. The total length is 70,000 feet, and its weight 
280 quintals. According to the soundings which have been made, the 
greatest depth of the Lake of Constance, where the cable will be placed, 
is 800 feet. 
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1, Marine Lossxs ror Jury any Avever. 2. Insvranoz Companies—War Taxes. 
MARINE LOSSES FOR JULY AND AUGUST, 


_ Iw the August number of Merchants’ Magazine we gave a list of the 
marine losses for the six months ending with June last: we now publish 
the losses for July aud August. These statements include only the value 


of property totally lost. 
LOSSES FOR JULY. 


Name. Captain. . From. For. Value. 
Ship Mary Merrill..... Taylor ‘ Welling’n N. Z. $18,000 
«Marengo........ Doughty Huelva Liverpool 25,000 
Sea King....... Cauldfield Melbourne  Anjier 70,000 
Kearsage....... Sawyer Havana New York 80,000 
Jos. Howe, (Br) a*Slater Eastport _—_ Liverpool 31,000 
Simode......... Smith Melbourne Calcutta 25,000 
Bark Reindeer, a & 5..Hewett Cette New York 20,000 
Gladiola, a...... Davis New York Hong Kong 40,000 
Lebanon, (Br) a. . Reid New York Belfast, I, 50,000 
Sooleo,d........ Hames Macao Ningpo 18,000 
Philomela .... .. Ellms Sourabaya Siam Gulf 25,000 
Brig Rravo,a........- Muson New York Dunkirk 85,000 
Globe, (Br) @..... .... Jersey Boston 15,000 
Orinoco......... Nash Minatitlan Boston 9,000 
Reindeer, (Br) a. .Balman St. Jago New York 30,000 
Schr Marie Flora,(Br)m. Bernier .... Boston 15,000 
Emeline, 6....... Dennison New York New Orleans 45,000 
Enterprise,@..... .... Boston New Orleans 42,000 
Udora, f........ -»»+  L. Ponch’in New Orleans 3,500 
Sloop Alice, sc....... soy Sieaie ok Brookhaven 1,000 
Total losses for July, 20 vessels. Amount............ $536,500 

LOSSES FOR AUGUST. 

Name. Captain. From. For. Value. 
Str Golden Gate, d......Hudson §&, Francisco Panama $1,500,000 
Union Star, 6/’n up. .Bealchen S. Francisco .... 80,000 
Cortes, b.......6.. Dall Shanghae Hankow 80,000 
Southerner, sc...... McQuoid N, Orleans the coast 18,000 
West Point, sc..... .»+» New York Potomac 50,000 
Ship Mary Pleasants....Dixon § Akyab Falmouth 40,000 
Bark Mansfield, (Br) m..Netheway New York  Llanlley 50,000 
H’y Gillispie,(Br)+.Smith = Marseilles New York 60,000 
Colooney,a....... McCresy New York Sligo 20,000 
Escorisza......... Ryder Queenstown Havana 14,000 
Brunette......... Havlin Havana New York 33,000 
H. A. Rawlins,a.. .... S. Francisco Colorado R 210,000 
Brig Avon, (Br)....... Hopkirk New York Cardenas 15,000 
Hobart, a.... 2+. Jordan Scilly Eastport 8,500 





* Vessels marked a are abandoned at sea ; those marked m, miasing, supposed lost ; 
those marked 6, burned; those s ¢, sunk after collision, and those marked /, foundered. 
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Name, Captain. From. For. Value. 

Brig Jacob Dock, a.....Swendson New York Cienfuegos 50,000 

King Brothérs,(Br).Larraway P.au Prince New York . 9,000 

Schr Louisa Reeves,a... .... New York... 1,800 
Victor........ ... Sears Quiney Sandy Hook 3,000 

Ellen, (Br) s c.....Pettan © New York Nassau 5,000 

J. B. Dickinson, a. .Stellman  Phil’d’lphia E. Cambridge —- 3,300 
BINS das bie ose 058 Ellsworth Boston 1,000 
Sloop Alice............ Davis Elizabethp’t Norwich, Ct 1,000 
MM eciseccdees cols Mills’nPt.Ct Newport 800 
MGA dreesee sees Falmouth ; 600 

Vessels. Amount. 

Total losses for the six months ending with June... 319 $8,816,400 

©. Pose... ss ECE Cee eves si 20 536,500 

* ee, a i ey ea eee 24 2,199,000 

Total for eight months...........0ece eee eees 363. $11,551,900 
Same period last year.... 2... ..00 cece eeeees 307 9,990,230 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—WAR TAXES, 


The correspondent of the Boston Post says: 


An attempt is making to effect a harmonious combination of fire under 
writers, throughout the North, with respect to the war taxes levied in the 
recent act of Congress upon insurance companies, On the 12th and 13th 
of August 4 convention was held in this city to discuss the subject. It ap- 
pears that the new tax bill treads on the toes of fire underwriters in eight 
different places, and it was the unanimous conviction of the delegates to the 
convention that ‘the burden should be borne by the assured and not by the 
companies. Although a slightly extra-judicial proceeding the convention 
also passed the following resolution: “ Resolved, That the rates now paid 
for fire insurance in the United States are not on the average suflicient to 
preserve the companies in a sound condition, and enable them to pay a fair 
profit to their stockholders. The newly imposed taxes will, if the com- 
panies bear them, act as the final feather which the camel objected to carry- 
ing. Although small in themselves, they form in the aggregate a heavier 
load than some of the companies can safely undertake to bear. Here are 
the several items of: taxes applicable to the insurance interest : On dividends 
declared, or surplus accumulations, three per cent; on gross receipts of pre- 
miums, quarterly, one per cent; stamp tax on appraisement of value or 
damage, five cents; bank checks for any sum over $20, two cents; certifi- 
cates of stock, twenty-five cents; every policy or renewal, twenty-five cents ; 
power of attorney for sale or transfer of stock, twenty-five cents; proxy, 
ten cents. It is confidently stated that these taxes were laid by the com- 
mittees of Congress with the express expectation that they were to be col- 
lected by the companies from their customers. It is therefore considered 
a simple matter of justice that the assured, who in these degenerate days 
secure indemnity against fire at rates which would be ridiculous were they 
not ruinous, should cheerfully pay these little assessments, and thus add to 
their own security by relieving the companies from a weight which, in the 
aggregate, is of magnificent proportions. 































































































































1, Popu.aTion oF tHe Unirep States Accorpine To THE E1cuTa CENsvs, 
PopuLaTion TO THE SuBuRBS Or LoNDON aND LIVERPOOL. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO THE EIGHTH CEN. 


arranged report of the eighth census: 


Statistics of Population. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 





BUS (1860,)* 
The following we have taken from Superintendent Kennepy’s well- 





2. Tae Fiow or 







TABLE SHOWING THE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


States. 


Alabama....... 
Arkansas......... .. 


California... . 
Connecticut.......... 


Delaware....... <ian 
Florida.......... ey 
Georgia.... .eecseees 
Tilinois........ sexes 
EMGISMR so oc ccccccses 
SE i os bb hae 0 ae 
a 
Kentucky..........- 
Louisiana........... 
Maine..... ss wasn pe 
Maryland...... shiek 
Massachusetts........ 
Michigan..........-- 
Minnesota.........+. 


Mississippi.... ...... 
Missourt. an 
New Hampshire...... 
New Jersey.... -+.-- 
New Diane bkusaess 


Ohio........ ekumuds 
Oregon. oecsseseerees 
Peunsylvania........ 
Rhode Island........ 
‘South Carolina........ 
Tennessée........ ais 
TOR it ceekin ks bus 
Vermont....e..05 oe. 
Virginia.... ...++06- 


Wisconsin........... 























White. Free Slave. 
colored. 
526,431 2,690 435,080 
$24,191 144 111,115 
361,253 4,086 es a 
451,520 8,627 eee es 
90,589 19,829 1,798 
77,748 932 61,745 
591,588 3,500 462,198 
1,704,323 7,628 ekwee 
1,339,000 11,428 ...... 
673,844 1,104 bi oceks 
106,579 625 2 
919,517 10,684 225,483 
357,629 18,647 831,726 
CODES... 1807... + chices 
515,918 83,942 87,189 
1,221,464 9,602 ai eaite 
742,314 6,799 ..... ‘ 
173,596 259 ded 
353,901 773 436,631 
1,063,509 3,572 114,931 
325,579 494 sce. 
646,699 25,318 18 
3,831,730 49,005 pikvees 
631,100 30,463 831,059 
9,302,838 36,664 ...... 
52,337 128 sisal’ 
2,849,266 56,849 ae eo 
170,668 3952 ...... 
291,888 9,914 402,406 
826,782 17,800 275,719 
421,294 355 182,566 
314,389 709 eres 
1,047,411 58,042 490,865 
774,710 1,171 sibbibints 
26,708,157 476,562 3,950,531 


Total, 


964,201 
435,450 
$14,555 
$05,439 
460,147 
112,216 
140,425 
1,057,286 
1,711,951 
1,350,428 
674,948 
107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628.279 
687,049 
1,231,066 
749,113 
173,855 
791,305 
1,182,012 
326,073 
672,035 
3,880,735 
992,622 
2,339,502 
52,465 
2,906,115 
174,620 
403,708 
1,109,801 
604,215 
315,098 
1,596,318 
775,881 


——_— 


31,149,805 












+ Indians. 


* For statement of the population of each State and Territory, decennially, commencing 1790 to 
1850, inclusive, see Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxvi., page 129. indi 
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Territories. ; White. Free colored. , Total. 
Colorado....++eeee.- 34,231 46 34,277 
*2 261 
Dakota.... eceoeseoee 2,576 2,576 
Nebraska.... 28,759 28 841 
Nevada........ ‘ 6,812 i 6,857 
*10,507 
New Mexico. 82,924 83,009 
tic vawss 40,214 40,2738 
*426 
Washington. 11,138 30 11,168 
District of Columbia... 60,764 11,131 75,080 





26,975,575 487,996 3,953,760 31,445,080 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES AT EACH CENSUS FROM 1790 To 1860, INCLUSIVE, AND THE 
NUMBER OF WHITES, FREE COLORED, AND SLAVES, RESPECTIVELY, DUR- 
ING THE SEVERAL DECENNIAL TERMS AND FOR THE WHOLE PERIOD. 


Aggregate population, 1790. | 800. ] 8 | 0. 1 890 . 
Total population. 3,929,827 5,305,925 7,239,814 9,638,131 
White population 3,172,464 4,304,489 5,862,004 7,861,937 
Free colored population. 59,466 108,395 186,446 233,524 
Free population 3,231,930 4,412,884 6,048,450 8,095,461 
Slave population.. 697,897 893,041 1,191,364 1,538,038 
Colored population..... 757,363 1,001,436 1,377,810 1,771,562 


Aggregate population 18380. 1840. 1850. 1860. 
Total population....... 12,866,020 17,069,453 23,191,876 31,445,089 
White population 10,537,378 14,195,695 19,553,114 26,975,575 
Free colored population. 319,599 386,303 434,449 488,005 
Free population....... 10,856,977 14,581,998 19,987,563 27,463,580 
Slave population....... 2,009,043 2,487,455 3,204,313 3,053,760 
Colored population..... 2,238,642 2,873,758 3,638,762 4,441,765 


INDIAN POPULATION IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES NOT ENUMERATED IN 
THE CENSUS AND RETAINING THEIR TRIBAL CHARACTER. 


West of Arkansas Tennessee. .......0.0-06- 181 
California Wisconsin 2,833 
Georgia Colorado Territory........ 6,000 
Indiana Dakota Territory 39,664 
Nebraska Territory....... 5,072 
Michigan Navada Territory 7,550 
Minnesota ‘ ; New Mexico 55,100 
Mississippi Utah Territory........... 20,000 
New York Washington Territory.... 31,000 
North Carolina.... itn 
294,481 








* Indians. 
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R&cAPITULATION. 
Total population of the States and Terrifories............ 31,445,089 
White population of Indian Territory west of Arkansas. ... 1,988 
Free cloned population of Indian Territory west of Arkansas. 404 
Slave population of Indian Territory west of Arkansas..... 7,369 
Population of Indian tribes.............2seeeecenecees 294,431 
Total population in 1860.............eeeeeeeees 31,749,281 


In comparing the gain of any class of the population, or of the whole of 
it, one decade with another, the rate per cent. is not a full test of advance- 
ment. The rate of gain necessarily diminishes with the density of popu- 
lation, while the absolute increase continues unabated. It will be seen 
from the above tables that the actual increase of the entire free and slave 
population from 1850 to 1860, omitting the Indian tribes, was 8,225,464, 
and the rate per cent is set down at 35.46; while from 1840 to 1850 the 
positive increment of all classes was 6,122,423, yet the ratio of gain was 
35.87 per cent. The two decades from 1800 to 1810, and from 1840 to 
1850, were marked by the great historical facts of the annexation of Lou- 
isiana, and the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, and California. Each of 
these regions contributed considerably to the population of the country, and 
we accordingly find that during those terms there was a ratio of iucrease in 
the whole body of the people greater by a small fraction than shown by 
the table annexed for the decade preceding the Eighth Census, The pre- 
ponderance of gain, however, for that decennial term above all the others 
since 1790, is signally large. No more striking evidence can be given of 
the rapid advancement of our country in the first element of national 
progress than that the increase of its inhabitants during the last ten years 
is greater by more than 1,000,000 of souls than the whole population in 
1810, and nearly as great as the entire number of people in 1820. 

Thus far in our history uo State has declined in population. Vermont 
has remained nearly stationary, and is saved from a positive loss of inhabi- 
tants by only one-third of one per cent. New Hampshire, likewise, has 
gained but slowly, her increment being only 8,097, or two and one-half 
per cent on that of 1850. Maine has made the satisfactory increase of 
45,110, or 7.74 per cent. The old agricultural States may be said to be 
filled up, so far as regards the resources adapted to a rural population in 
the present condition of agricultural science. The conditions of their in- 
crease undergo a change upon the general occupation and allotment of 
their areas. Manufactures and commerce, then, come in to supply the 
means of subsistence to an excess of inhabitants beyond what the ordinary 
cultivation of the soil can sustain. This point in the progress of population 
has been reached, and, perhaps, passed in most, if not all, of the New 
England States. But while statistical science may demonstrate within nar- 
row limits the number of persons who may extract a subsistence from each 
square mile of arable land, it cannot compute with any reasonable approach 
to certainty the additional population, resident on the same soil, which may 
obtain its living by the thousand branches of artificial industry which the 
demands. of society and civilization have created. This is forcibly illustrated 
by the returns relative to the three other New England States—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut—which contain 13,780 square miles. 
The following table shows their population in 1850 and 1860, and its 
density at each period. 
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States. Population. Inhabitants to Population. Inhabitants to 
square mile. square mile, 

Massachusetts......... 994,514 127.49 1,231,066 157.838 
Connecticut........... 370,792 79.33 460,147 98.42 
Rhode Island.......... 147,545 112.92 174,620 133.63 











1419861... 1,865,838 ...... 


The aggregate territorial extent of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
is 48,336 square miles; the number of their inhabitants 1,269,450, or 
26.26 to the square mile. The stated point of density was passed by the 
three States named in the table more than fifty years ago, and yet they 
go on increasing in population with a rapidity as great as at any former 
period in their history. 

South Carolina has gained during the decade 35,201 inhabitants of all 
conditions, equal to 5.27 per cent. Of this increase 16,825 are whites, and 
the remainder free colored and slaves. It is perhaps a little remarkable 
that the relative increase of the free colored class in this State was more 
considerable than that of any other. As their number, 9,914, is so small 
as to excite neither apprehension or jealousy among the white race, the in- 
crease is probably due both to manumission and natural causes. This 
State has made slower progress during the last term than any other in the 
south, having advanced oaly from 27.28 to 28.72 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

Tennessee, it will be observed, has made but the moderate gain of 10.68 
per cent for all classes. Of this aggregate increase the whites have gained 
at the rate of 9.24 per cent upon 1850, the free colored 13.67, and slaves 
15.14, 

The next lowest in the rate of increase in the list of Southern States is 
Virginia, whose gain upon her aggregate population, in 1850, was 174,657, 
equal to 12.29 per cent. The white class gained 152,611, or 17.06 per 
cent, the slaves 18,337, or 3.88 per cent. 

These are examples of the States wherein the population has advanced 
with slowest progress the past ten years. Turning now to the States 
which have made the most rapid advance, we find that New York has in- 
creased from $8,097,394 to 3,880,735, exhibiting an augmentation of 
783,341 inhabitants, being at the rate of 25.29 per cent. The free colored 
population has fallen off 64 since 1850. 

The gain in Pennsylvania has been in round numbers 595,000. In that 
State the free colored have increased about 3,000. The greater mildness 
of the climate and a milder type of the prejudices connected with this class 
of population, the result of benevolent influences and its proximity to the 
slaveholding States, may account for the fact that this race holds its own 
in Pennsylvania, while undergoing a diminution in the State next adjoin- 
ing on the north. 

Minnesota was chiefly unsettled territory at the date of the Seventh Cen- 
sus; its large present population, as shown by the returns, is therefore 
nearly clear gain. 

The vast region of Texas ten years since was comparatively awil derness. 
It has now a population of over 600,000, and the rate of its increase is 
given as 184 per cent. 

Illinois presents the most wonderful example of great, continuous, and 
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healthful increase. _ In 1830 Illinois contained 157,445 inhabitants ; in 
1840, 476,183; in 1850, 851,470; in 1860; 1,711,951. The gain dur- 
ing the last decade was therefore, 860,481, or 101.06 percent. So large a 
population, more than doubling itself in ten years, by the regular course of 
settlement and natural increase, is without a parallel. The condition to 
which Illinois has attained under the progress of the last thirty years is a 
monument of the blessings of industry, enterprise, peace, and free institu- 
tions. 

The growth of Indiana in population, though less extraordinary than that 
of her neighboring State, has been most satisfactory, her gain during the 
decade having been 362,000, or more than thirty-six per cent upon her 
number in 1850. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa have participated to the full extent in 
the surprising development of the northwest. The remarkable bhealthfal- 
ness of the climate of that region seems to more than compensate for its 
rigors, and the fertility of the new soil leads men eagerly to contend with 
and overcome the harshness of the elements. The energies thus called 
into action have, in a few years, made the States of the northwest the 
granary of Europe, and that section of our Union which, within the recol- 
lection of living men, was a wilderness, is now the chief source of supply 
in seasons of scarcity for the suffering millions of another continent. 

Looking cursorily over the returns, it appears that the fifteen slavehold- 
ing States contain 12,240,000 inhabitants, of whom 8,039,000 are whites, 
251,000 free colored persons, and 3,950,000 are slaves. The actual gain 
of the whole population in those States from 1850 to 1860, was 2,627,000, 
equal to 27.33 per cent. The slaves advanced in numbers 749,931, or 
23.44 per cent. This does not include the slaves of the District of Colum- 
bia, who decreased 502 in the course of the ten years. The nineteen free 
States and seven Territories, together with the federal District, contained, 
according to the Eighth Census, 19,201,546 persons, including 27,749 In- 
dians; of whom 18,936,579 were white, and 237,218 free colored. The 
increase of both classes was 5,598,603, or 41.24 per cent. No more satis- 
factory indication of the advancing prosperity of the country could be de- 
sired than this general and remarkable progress in population. North and 
south we find instances of unprecedented gains, as in the case of Illinois, 
just adverted to. In the southwest the great State of Missouri has increased 
by the number of 500,000 inhabitants, which is within a fraction of 74 per 
cent. It is due to candor to state that the marked disproportion between 
the rate of gain in the north and south respectively, is manifestly to some 
extent caused by the larger number of immigrants who settle in the former 
section, on account of congeniality of climate, the variety of occupation, the 
dignity wherewith respectable employment is invested, and the freedom of 
labor. 


THE FLOW OF POPULATION TO THE SUBURBS OF LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


A further publication of the census returns, not under that designa- 
tion, but in a column of the Registrar-General’s annual report, giving the 
population in all the sub-districts and divisions adopted for the purpose 
of registration, above 2,000 in all, shows in some detail the continuance 
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of the great movement from the rural districts into the towns, a displace- 
ment of population which is more or less general over Europe, and which 

oceeds as yet without any sign of reaction. The flow of population, 
for their habitations at least, to the suburbs of the great cities, is one of 
the most striking things in these tables. For instance, Everton (with 
Kirkdale), a suburb of Liverpool, had 35,776 people in 1851, and in 1861 
the number was doubled. Another suburb, the parish of West Derby, 
increased its population from 33,014 to 52,740, nearly 60 per cent in ten 
years. So with Manchester; the town suburbs of Newton and Cheetham 
had 27,103 inhabitants in 1851, and 41,042 in 1861, 50 per cent more; 
and Pendleton rose from 16,974 to 24,448, 44 per cent. But the metro- 
polis, thought so overgrown when it was so much smaller, presents 
everything upon the grandest scale. If we take up a map of London, we 
find these among the principal suburbs on the north side of the Thames 
—Poplar and Bow, Mild-end, Hackney, Islington, Kentish-town. Hamp- 
stead, St. Mary’s, Paddington, and Kensington; those districts contained 
$28,880 inhabitants in 1851, and in 1861 they had 533,153, an increase 
in this large population of 62 per cent, or more than 200,000, being an 
addition to these suburbs of London of a number of persons exceeded by 
the entire population of only four provincial towns in all England. Or 
taking another suburb, the southeastern — Walworth, Peckham, Norwood, 
Snydenham, and Plumstead increased in ten years from 70,974 to 
123,629, a growth of 74 per cent. These figures show in what direction 
the tide sets, and though it has covered districts where our fathers saw 
meadows, that is better than deepening in the old streets and courts. 
But while the census show us in various spots this astounding rise of a 
host of families, as if from the earth, it declares also that there is a 
smaller population to be counted levant and couchant in the heart of 
London and some other towns than there was ten yearsago. Taken as a 
whole, the more crowded part of London contained 1,150,000 people in 
1851, and about the same number were found there in 1861, but it is 
something to have thrown into the suburbs the increase of the ten years 
—in the whole metropolis 440,000, almost precisely the population of 
Liverpool. It is true that the population of the central portion of Lon- 
don has not remained the same in all its districts; Some are better off 
than they were, and some worse; north of the Thames (speaking still of 
this central and more crowded section) there has been a decrease of 
11,000 or 12,000, and on the south side there has been a corresponding 
increase. But even in the south there is a far greater tendency to in- 
crease in the adjoining suburbs than in the hive that has settled along 
the river side; and it can hardly be that improvement will not spread 
from the north to the south, and part of the crowded population, wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, disperse themselves over a larger area. 
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152,088,012 
149,081,433 
145,767,680 
144,675,778 
143,803,890 
141,994,192 
189,950,958 
187,674,288 
133,055,148 
180,622,776 
127,615,806 
125,021,630 
124,477,484 
128,412,491 
128,070,268 
125,086,825 
188,406,418 
138,948,211 
142,290,782 
142,950,149 
142,671,414 
142,818,881 
144,014,850 
146,839,762 
148,846,422 
148,643,718 
147,997,436 
148,827,428 
149,768,298 
150,517,844 
151,190,203 
152,828,731 
154,855,704 
158,278,552 
158,435,859 
157,828,518 
158,299,288 


ie. 


Loans. Spec 
$154,415,826 $23,983,878 


25,878,070 
26,120,859 
26,698728 
27,479,588 
28,196,666 
28,114,148 
28,875,992 
29,826,959 
30,436,644 
30,773,050 
$2,028,890 
$2,841,802 
83,764,382 
84,594,668 
84,671,528 
$5,297,944 
35,175,828 
82,289,868 
80,280,697 
80,672,760 
$1,897,284 
81,248,882 
$1,162,048 
$1,047,945 
80,832,626 
31,790,519 
82,098,174 
31,926,609 
38,064,575 
84,022,490 
84,611,069 
85,801,778 
85,588,486 
85,640,982 


$6,138,928 | 


87,125,245 
37,868,037 


Circulation. 
$8,586,186 
8,12 1,512 
7,869,028 
6,828,017 
6,404,951 
6,077,417 
5,762,506 
5,489,496 
5,863,944 
5,869,206 
5,904,866 
6,260,809 
6,758,318 
7,699,641 
8,004,843 
8,664,663 
8,118,571 
8,482,782 
$,880,321 
8,727,828 
8,592,676 
8,635,149 
8,813,603 
8,814,822 
8,849,183 
8,910,344 


9,270,815 - 


9,212,397 
9,155,301 
9,244,953 
9,811,868 
9,221,604 
9,237,206 
9,356,685 
9,454,808 
9,645,965 
9,719,126 
9,789,060 


Net Deposits. 


$111,789,283 


118,889,762 
118,827,160 
110,874,786 
112,057,008 
110,687,557 
110,480,475 
109,079,076 
107,974,499 
108,715,728 
100,296,704 

97,601,279 

94,428,071 

94,082,625 

93,759,068 

95,179,840 
101,897,485 
109,634,535 
115,559,206 
120,008,929 
122,602,864 
125,484,755 
125,566,961 
125,648,875 
126,684,422 
127,860,708 
127,496,584 
127,538,055 
129,485,977 
182,427,178 
187,112,937 
189,544,680 
142,084,051 
148,847,841 
141,971,741 
142,663,086 
144,991,062 
148,680,458 
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115,376,881 
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118,529,377 
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140,952,471 
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167,789,726 
161,066,594 
162,650,811 
149,167,638° 
189,926 277 
189,796,908 
147,659,087 
150,875,167 
154,074,880 
155,818,245 
179,681,651 
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Specie, 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Paitapetruia Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1862, $11,970,130,) 


Due 
to banks, 


Loans, 
$31,046,587 $5, @88, 728 $2,145,219 $21,396,014 $3,645,956 


31,145,938 
80,601,160 
$0,885,606 
80,885,319 
29,974,700 
29,888,544 
29,280,049 


29,893,856 


28,088,499 
28,723,885 
28,350,615 
27,831,338 
28,C37,691 
28,076,717 
28,246,783 
28,798,116 
29,524,482 
29,966,347 
81,121,568 
$1,583,603 
81,747,070 
$1,951,715 
$2,182,654 
$2,554,655 
82,911,578 
83,206,661 
33,118,502 
33,086,808 
33,883,373 
33,517,900 
83,548,878 
83,506,089 
$38,781,575 
83,899,351 
$4,681,350 
35,015,676 
84,871,585 


64,704,089 
64,409,585 
68,025,191 
62,628,798 
62,840,600 
62,587,788 
62,053,640 
61,678,500 
61,884,500 
61,747,000 
61,655,420 
61,360,789 
61,208,974 
61,058,969 
61,019,787 


5,692,128 
5,733,450 
5,821,828 
5,884,011 
5,928,874 
5,849,354 
5,867,686 
5,881,108 
5,86",780 
6,897,891 
5,915,535 
5,884,814 
5,886,424 
5,912,870 
6,046,260 
6,052,827 
6,049,685 
5,728,028 
5,529,221 
5,587,012 
5,583,482 
5,682,307 
5,630,503 
5,609,926 
5,578,999 
5,645,007 
5,579,945 
5,613,724 
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5,548,160 
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8,580,607 
8,585,277 
8,562,175 
8,529,483 
8,514,600 
8,410,890 
8,841,588 
8,364,500 
8,409,585 
8,471,000 
8,441,058 
8,441,196 
8,674,170 
8,688,573 
8,679,856 
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2,120,756 
9,121,146 
2,144,898 
2,191,547 
2,191,512 
2,230,605 
2,843,498 
2,576,508 
2,632,627 
2,707,804 
2,904,542 
8,878,970 
8,496,420 
8,525,400 
8,613,994 
8,759,692 
8,867,200 
4,045,696 
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4,354,599 
4,298,023 
4,824,735 
4,430,057 
4,749,220 
4,859,921 
5,005,583 
5,055,276 
5,026,070 
4,999,935 
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5,002,418 
6,071,855 
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Circulation. 
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6,612,512 
6,549,871 
6,284,268 
6,260,299 
6,616,000 
6,469,309 
6,580,205 
6,318,700 
6,693,139 
6,364,800 
6,219,512 
5,908,272 
6,557,152 
6,170,888 
5,924,906 


21,824,510 
20,698,496 
20,058,098 
20,068,890 
19,032,535 
18,692,182 
12,777,300 
18,541,190 
17.375,771 
17,253,461 
17,066,267 
17,024,198 
16,636,538 
18,112,446 
19,011,833 
26,223,556 
21,316,614 
23,002,268 
23,885,009 
238,978,478 
24,884,644 
24,973,011 
24.807,057 
24,148,314 
24,410,423 
24,807,782 
24,183,604 
24,485,817 
24,764,281 
24,658,289 
24,217,855 
24,147,814 
24,237,662 
24,597,596 
25,062,171 
24,780,163 
24,194,214 


Deposits. 


$27,093,839 $9,187,924 $8,701,873 


25,642,994 
25,441,327 
24,080,776 
28,500,321 
22,784,700 
22,084,794 
21,515,228 
21,208,500 
£0,740,208 
20,554,000 
20,826,087 
19,975,018 
21,014,000 
21,009,010 
21,570,017 


8,992,952 
4,120,261 
4,209,006 
4,572,872 
4,890,288 
4,661,442 
5,205,208 
5,218,383 
5,181,834 
5,342,876 
5,210,365 
5,100,186 
5,607,488 
4,868,842 
4,548,327 
4,470,674 
4,581,837 
5,118,541 
5,597,984 
5,472,615 
5,378,822 
5,161,280 
5,086,828 
5,144,628 
5,583,644 
5,783,574 
5,986,594 
5,794,325 
5,918,294 
5,984,242 
6,339,018 
6,400,830 
6,533,786 
6,518,107 
6,632,905 
7,420,242 
7,702,489 


(Capital, Jan., 1862, $38,231,700; Jan., 1861, $38,231,700.) 
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9,634,227 
9,547,319 
9,593,545 
9,727,783 
9,892,600 
9,653,725 
9,625,869 
9,681,500 
9,906,110 
9,790,000 
9,715,256 
9,434,782 
9,245,088 
8,949,259 
8,529,277 
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from banks. 
$1,796,805 

1,702,716 
1,575,116 
1,858,688 
1,707,136 
1,587,481 
2,052,031 
1,935,414 
1,828,383 
1,783,169 
1,649,127 
1,774,162 
2,134,892 
2,231,889 
2,634,171 
2,504,147 
8,128,069 
3,823,659 
4,981,291 
4,804,956 
5,120,902 
5,872,748 
6,355,034 
5,396,328 
4,800,094 
5,238,278 
5,422,124 
5,415,208 
5,219,446 
5,308,984 
5,406,075 
6,204,511 
5,816,223 
5,446,155 
5,822,089 
5,189,978 
5,104,687 
6,212,078 
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8,805,255 
9,018,888 
8,727,348 
8,766,415 
8,965,500 
8,315,887 
8,644,360 
8,982,600 
8,450,721 
7,981,000 
7,669,531 
6,978,527 
8,183,124 
1,178,374 
6,946,164 
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Loans. 
60,441,452 
59,805,545 
59,521,251 
60,059,685 
60,266,275 
60,677,367 
62,059,198 
62,591,341 
63,066,262 
68,638,999 
64,590,268 
65,635,060 
65,939,168 
66,168,806 
66,836,729 
67,608,527 
68,284,988 
68,843,828 
69,130,686 
69,788,676 
69,958,000 
70,332,897 


Provipence Banks. 


Specie, 
8,666,797 
8,593,990 
8,422,788 
8,304,534 
8,108,695 
8,089,723 
7,983,425 
7,894,899 
1,850,634 
7,8014,87 
7,934 037 
7,978,000 
7,980,780 
7,963,696 
1,906,702 
7,967,761 
9,975,427 
8,055,402 
8,043,888 
8,006,695 
7,968,000 
7,968,546 


cee 


core 


ceee 


eooe 


eooe 


eooe 


Loans 


Specie. 


Circulation, 
6,500,396 
5,458,815 
5,587,937 
5,602,844 
5,503,756 
4,848,138 
5,696,413 
5,875,612 
6,159,115 
6,131,019 
6,943,827 
7,091,000 
6,840,474 
6,618,160 
6,633,822 
6,768,178 
6,778,260 
6.772.215 
6,815,923 
7,065,156 
7,153,000 
7,239,383 


Circulation. 


Deposits, 
22,402,184 
28,823,199 
24,827,121 
25,792,916 
26,264,656 
26,730,486 
26,277,021 
75,602,048 
25,994,788 
26,237,754 
26,868,862 
26,685,000 
26,898,242 
26,698,825 
27,815,402 
26,816.409 
26,572,677 
26,791,827 
26,646,647 
26,942,687 
26,140,600 


Due 
to banks. 


8,493,004 

8,655 206 

9,197,744 

9,614,737 
10,029,198 
10,226,491 
10,610,702 
10,682,170 
10,644,000 
10,678,205 
11,686,142 
12,675,700 
13,436,486 
13,583,589 
14,013,524 
14,409,359 
14,854,778 
15,690,425 
15,951,097 
15,982,000 
17,688,000 18,902,000 
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Due 

from banks, 

7,813,530 

9,898 508 
11,755,589 
13,105,350 
18, 95,636 
13,924,896 
12,888.04 
11,884,699 
12,122,000 
12,265,781 
18,869,180 
13,624,000 
14,066,762 
13,197,289 
18,473,620 
12,379,978 
12,566.167 
13,231,313 
13,105,871 
13,106,000 


25,970,904 17,594,158 13,585,410 


Deposits. 


(Capital, Jan., 1862, $15,454,600.) 


Due 
to banks. 


$19,356,800 $408,700 $1,889,600 3,054,600 $1,099,800 


19,238,700 
19,160,600 
19,160,600 
19,087,700 
19,109,400 
18,869,800 
13,920,500 
18,958,900 
18,998,600 
19,148,400 
19,360,500 
19,641,000 
19,719,200 
19,644,500 
19,620,800 
19,538,410 
19,070,200 
19,236,100 
19,641,600 
19,827,500 
20,285,500 
20,588,800 
20,416,400 
20,494,600 
21,078,400 
21,05 1,000 
21,119,500 
21,279,200 
21,804,200 


402,900 
394,700 
394,700 
395,900 
394,800 
896,800 
407,500 
405,100 
408,500 
408,300 
411,800 
417,500 
416,600 
408,600 
413,700 
417,378 
410,800 
895,600 
888,500 
885,500 
383,400 
882,100 
388,000 
384,800 
$76,400 
367,600 
863,300 
855,700 

35,690 


1,890,300 
1,756,500 
1,811,100 
1,814,300 
1,784,000 
1,879,100 
1,791,200 
1,978,500 
1,848,100 
1,879,200 
1,857,100 
2,102,000 
2,086,300 
1,953,400 
1,877,200 
1,979,828 
1,969,400 
2,016,600 
2,182,700 
2,324,900 
2,510,500 
2,888,300 
2,958,800 
2,980,200 
8,143,100 
8,086,700 
3,102,000 
3,394,200 
3,484,300 


2,899,200 
2,899,600 
2,950,500 
2,915,200 
2,762,200 
2,792,700 
2,924,400 
8,030,600 
2,946,800 
8,060,900 
8,078,800 
8,124,000 
8,017,700 
8,015,900 
3,123,500 
3,134,601 
8,164,700 
3,342,400 
3,274,600 
3,153,600 
8,283,200 
3,531,500 
3,188,100 
8,347,300 
4,282,200 
3,780,500 
3,569,900 
8,704,200 
3,781,600 


1,071,500 
959,400 
871,800 
900,400 
911,100 
895,900 
953 900 

1,131,500 

1,108,200 

1,985,000 

1,021,000 

1,115,500 

1,081,000 

1,020,400 
948,400 
950,430 

1,132,500 

1,653,000 

1,666,500 

1,627,500 

1,873,500 

1,768,900 

1,744,600 

1,918,600 

2,061,800 

1,646,200 

1,801,600 

1,844,800 

1,710,800 


Due 
from banks. 
$915,400 
898,500 
1,057,400 
925,500 
934,700 
1,081,000 
1,180,000 
1,283,000 
1,598,800 
1,484,300 
1,407,700 
1,165,400 
1,063,200 
894,800 
845,400 
961 200 
1,156,072 
1,714,400 
2,101,900 
1,818,200 
1,744,400 
1,758 700 
1,858 800 
1,796, 600 
2,023,400 
2,150,200 
1,927,500 
2,090,700 
1,683,300 
1,642,300 
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Private Coin and Rate of 


on, Securities. Builion. 





Date. Cireulati 
Jan. 1.. . £20,818,190 £7,845,883 £16,036,062 £30,419,780 £15,961,439 


# eone 
@ Wess 
ee Se 
eee. AE 
Feb. 5.... 
oe ee 
« 19.4. 
bad {eee 
Mar. 5.... 
“ | Bae 
ne «ON 


” es 
wie tS 
June 4.... 
* |) Seema 
- 18.... 
ie ee 
July 2.... 
* Siac 
" 16.... 
xy hii, 
a ees 
Aug. 6.... 
6 Sor 
* Piast 
© Wises 
Sept.3.... 


21,086,675 
21,460,925 
21,697,928 
21,183,876 
21,427,554 
21,286,812 
20,772,726 
20,786,715 
21,217,246 
20,018,685 
20,488,509 
20,814,655 
21,501,695 
21,822,105 
29,048,468 
21,655,558 
21,946,997 
21,752,884 
21,618,780 
21,589,480 
21,265,561 
21,515,268 
21,829,641 
21,076,059 
21,172,057 
22,242,361 
22,504,490 
28,085,409 
22,942,508 
22,938,036 
28,878,898 
22,920,727 
22,900,555 
22,079,890 
22,848,918 


4,542,974 
4,588,858 
5,467,840 
5,758,068 
5,788,441 
4,884,989 
5,397,144 
5,762,849 
6,755,287 
7,627,911 
8,011,694 
8,418,275 
8,456,468 
5,625,314 
5,225,182 
5,584,973 
6,867,375 
7,503,991 
6,804,688 
6,557,811 
6,987,808 
7,518,007 
8,825,516 
9,822,949 
9,629,594 
9,672,345 
5,429,989 
5,228,380 
5,291,218 
5,895,840 
6,157,358 
6,838,546 
7,160,252 
1,508,882 
7,671,984 


18,206,488 
16,480,452 
15,366,081 
14,751,486 
14,179,917 
15,526,334 
15,085,843 
14,989,742 
13,737,507 
13,768,718 
13,840,928 
13,154,258 
18,622,582 
16,886,169 
15,710,260 
15,915 247 
14,857,007 
13,866,643 
14,948,308 
14,567,671 
14,685,087 
18,188,186 
18,156,662 
13,085,271 
18,899,245 
18,851,869 
17,199,715 
17,068,630 
17,202,923 
16,908,068 
15,282,959 
14,594,854 
14,568,007 
14,865,006 
14,978,470 


BANKS—CENSUS REPORT. 


$1,022,605 
29,509,864 
29,464,720 
28,696,456 
28,834,352 
29,010,241 
28,771,812 
29,024,962 
29,692,441 
29,489,795 
28,953,089 
29,140,207 
80,398,790 
29,981,793 
29,825,888 
29,022,128 
29,164,075 
28,961,214 
29,076,079 
29,438,044 
29,824,704 
29,841,864 
$1,396,492 
$1,842,547 
81,424,661 
$2,709,089 
$1,287,912 
80,942,358 
80,681,501 
$0,542,050 
30,162,297 
29,929,352 
80,309,708 
30,106,295 
30,808,748 


16,046,017 
16,291,626 
16,350,939 
16,280,369 
15,956,903 
16,042,949 
15,894,406 
15,749,065 
15,673,898 
16,027,111 
16,548,586 
16,812,798 
16,849,198 
16,881,940 
16,748,484 
17,172,204 
17,089,446 
17,265,745 
16,919,147 
16,344,940 
16,178,815 
15,489,728 
15,036,100 
15,268,453 
15,909,638 
16,220,771 
17,055,537 
17,671,890 
18,060,617 
18,448,448 
17,956,938 
17,778,846 
17,674,604 
17,678,698 
17,825,220 


RO bo bo bo DO BO WO OO OS CO CO GO GO CO Go CO 
to nop 






















Among the evidences of prosperity and general accumulation of wealth 
in the United States, the multiplication of banks with increased aggregate 
capital is one of the most significant. When, as in this country has been 
generally the case, individual promises representing produce and merchan- 
dise, and made available through the instrumentality of banks, are almost 
the sole means by which commodities pass from the producers to the con- 
sumers, the increased action of the banks becomes the index of larger pro- 
duction and more active trade. Where crops and the products of manu- 
facturing industry are more abundant, the aggregate amount of paper created 
by their interchange is larger, and the negotiations of this paper require 
greater banking facilities. This want usually manifests itself in a more 
lucrative banking business, which draws more capital into that employment. 
Such a state of affairs presented itself during the decade which closed with 
1860. The bank movement in the United States during that period under- 
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went great expansion without becoming less sound. In that respect it pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the expansion that occurred in the decade which 
ended with 1840. In that period a season of speculation in bank stocks 
and wild lands manifested itself, and the paper created for bank negotiation 
represented imaginary or speculative values rather than commodities pro- 
duced. Those values were never realized, and the whole paper system 
based on them collapsed. If we compare the aggregate features of the 
banks at each decade with the population and the sum of the imports and 
exports for corresponding dates, the results are as follows: 
No. of Import 
banks, Capital. Loans, Specie. Circulation. and export. Population. 
ce marae Oi rs gree Gees See 
691 = BABHG1,948 251,544,087 33,505,806 58,563,608 149,000,279 «... 
8T2 227,419,074 412,607,653 48.677,138 155,012,911 330,087,038 23,191,676 
1,562 421,880,095 691,945,580 83,594,537 207,102,477 762,228,550 31,445,080 

The year 1843 was that of the lowest depression after the extensive 
liquidation that followed the expansions of 1837-39. In that year the bank 
credits were, however, large, as measured by the foreign trade or the sum 
of the imports and exports, but an internal trade had been developed 
through the settlements of the western country which required more credits. 
The operation of the general bankrupt law aided in clearing away the wreck 
of over two hundred banks that had failed, and which failures involved that 
of several sovereign States that had loaned their credits for bank capital. 

The elements of prosperity were now again active, and banking facilities 
were required to a greater extent. The severe losses the public had suf- 
fered made some more comprehensive guaranty necessary to a full restora- 
tion of confidence in bank paper. In New York, in 1838, a new principle 
had been adopted—that of requiring the banks to deposit security for their 
circulating notes and holding stockholders liable to an amount equal to the 
value of their shares. On this basis the banking of New York was thence- 
forth to operate ; and the principle, as its value became recognized, was 
gradually adopted in other States. 

The failure of the Irish harvests of 1846-47, followed by those of Eng- 
land in 1848-49, by creating a great demand for American breadstuffs, 
stimulated business and gave a new impulse to banking. The year 1850 
showed an amount of foreign trade more than double that of 1843. With 
the increase of business the banks were very prosperous, as is manifest in 
the fact, that although the capital of the banks was no more in that year 
than in 1843, their discounts were one hundred and fifty millions, or 60 
per cent greater. Thus the decade opened with a very lucrative banking busi- 
ness, and amid the greatest excitement in relation to the gold discoveries of 
California. The spirit of enterprise abroad was very strong, and the im- 
pression that prices were to rise by reason of the depreciation of gold was 
prevalent ; hence the general desire to operate, in order to avail. of the 
anticipated profits. Industry of all descriptions was very active and produc- 
tive, and there never was a period when the national capital accumulated so 
fast, a remarkable evidence of which was afforded in the vast amount ex- 
pended in the construction of railroads; while, of the large capital accu- 
mulated, a considerable portion was employed in banking. The incorpo- 
rated bank capita] increased nearly $20,000,000 and the private bank 
capital half as much. The report of the Treasury Department gave the 
latter amount at $118,036,080. 
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The increase of bank capital was large in the Atlantic cities, particularly 
in Boston and New York, of which the number and capital were respec- 
tively as follows : 








———-1850. =™ 88 1860. — eee INCTCRSC.———— 
No. tal No. Capital. No. Capital. 


Capi . ‘ap 
Boston.... 80 $21,760,000 42 $36,581,700 12 $14,821,700 
New York. 31 33,600,602 55 69,758,777 24 86,158,175 


— ee eee —— — 


Total... 61 $55,360,602 97 $106,340,477 36 $50,979,875 


This increase of banks, following the general expansion of business, 
brought with it the necessity of some improved means of adjusting the daily 
mutual balances. The fifty-five banks in New York city, for example, were 
each compelled to settle as many accounts daily. To obviate that grex: la- 
bor the clearing system was devised. Each bank sends every morning to 
the clearing-house all the checks and demands it may have received the day 
previous, in the course of business, upon all others. These in a short time 
are interchanged, and a balance struck and paid. This system was estab- 
lished in 1853, and the amount of’ the exchanges and balances annually 
were as follows : 


Amount exchanged. Balances. 
ay a paaeia $5,750,455,987 06 $297,411,493 
TOON. Gis cks cs : 5,362,912,098 33 289,694,137 
eS a aren 6,906,213,328 47 334,714,489 
a iy ; 8,333,226,718 06 365,313,901 
BONG: os sapsn si ss 4,756,664,386 09 314,238,910 
MOO es shes os 6,448,005,956 01 363,984,682 
ag ae 7,231,143,056 69 308,693,438 
pi: Bese ayia Paps 5,915,742,758 05 853,383,944 








Total......  $50,704,365,288 81  — $2,627,434,997 


With the development of business the transactions grew immensely up 
to 1858, when they fell off nearly one-half under the panic of that year. 
They recovered gradually up to the breaking out of the rebellion. The 
banks of Boston and Philadelphia adopted the same system with similar re- 
sults. The figures indicate to what an extent the credits of individuals, 
created in the operations of business, are cancelled through the intervention 
of the banks of the cities where the commerce of the whole country cen- 
tralizes. 

In the States of Illinois, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Florida, after the col- 
lapse of 1837, no banks were again created up to 1850, and the three last 
named are still without them, with the exception of two small ones in Florida. 
Texas has a small bank at Galveston, and Utah, Oregon, and New Mexico 
have none. In the District of Columbia four old banks expired by limita- 
tion of charter in the hands of trustees, and Congress refused to recharter 
them ; but they continue to transact business. 

It.is probable that a large portion of the increase in banking, particularly 
at the West, has been due to the introduction of the security system of 
New York, the idea of which seemed to popularize that which had_previ- 
ously been in bad odor. The following table shows the States which have 
adopted the free banking principle in whole or in part : 
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NOW TOP . 2.2 ccc ccccosces 
PENI: 5 i0 0 + Aone onan nne < 
New Jersey.......cceeeeeees 
FI nan 9.6 <0 00400 Sh 00 
PI Oe 


Ohio.... 


TEE sn. as «05.0. 46omdkbda as 


Wisconsin......-.eseeeceees 
ES re 
Tentiessee.,.....ccscscccceces 
Louisiana..... 

Ws oo a kas s oka k bos bc ass 
Minnesota.... 


ES gc bdo mac ¢ oe oo 


cc 
Year adopted. Stocks held. 


1838 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
. 1851 


. 1852 


1854 
1856 
1852 
1853 
1858 


ae 1858 
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$26,897,874 


192,831. 
962,911 | 


3,584,078 
9,826,691 
2,153,552 
1,349,466 
5,031,504 

725,670 
1,233,432 
5,842,096 


1860, 


pe 
Circulation, 
$29,9. 9,506 
222,197 
4,811,839 
9,812,197 
8,981,723 
7,983,889 
5,390,246 
4,429 855 
7,884,885 
5,538,378 
11,579,313 


101,849 
50,000 


568,806 
50,000 





$57,951,954 


$97,212,827 


The principle cannot be said to have worked well except in New York, 
where it required constant alterations for many years to bring it to perfec- 


tion. 


The following table shows the number of banks in the United States in 


1860: 


States. 
Alabama. .... 
Connecticut... 
Delaware. .... 
Florida. eeseee 
Georgia....... 
Tilinois. e@erene 
Indiana...... 
Towa.....sces. 
Kansas......- 
Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 
Maine........ 
Maryland..... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan. .... 
Missouri ..... 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New York.... 
North Carolina 
Ohio ......0+ 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee. eee 
Vermont. .... 
Virginia ..... 
Wisconsin.... 


Banks & 
branches. Capital. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


8 $4,901,000 $13,570,027 $2,747,174 


"4 21,512,176 
12 1,640,775 
2 800,000 
29 16,689,560 
14 6,251,225 
97 4,843,210 
12 460,450 
1 52,000 
45 12,885,670 
18 24,496,866 
68 7,506,890 
31 12,568,962 


174 64,519,200 


4 765,465 
38 9,082,951 
52 5,016,000 
49 7,884,412 


803 111,441,320 


50 6,626,478 
52 6,890,839 
90 25,665,582 
91 20,865,569 
20 14,962,062 
84 8,067,087 
46 4,029,240 
65 16,005,156 
108 7,620,000 


27,856,785 
8,150,215 
464,630 
16,776,282 
$87,229 
7,675,861 
724,298 
48,256 
25,284,869 
85,401,609 
12,654,794 
20,898,762 
107,417,328 
892,949 
15,461,192 
8,591,688 
14,909,174 
200,851,382 
12,218,272 
11,100,462 
50,827,157 
26,719,877 
27,801,912 
11,751,019 
6,496,528 
24,975,792 
7,592,361 


989,920 
208,924 
$2,876 
8,211,974 
223,812 
1,583,140 
225,545 
8,268 
4,502,250 
12,115,481 
670,979 
2,779,418 
7,582,647 
24,175 
4,160,912 
255,278 
940,700 
20,921,545 
1,617,687 
1,828,640 
8,378,474 
450,920 
2,824,121 
2,267,710 
198,409 
2,948,652 
419,947 


Circulation. 
$7,477,976 
7,661,519 
1,135,772 
183,640 
8,798,100 
8,981,728 
5,890,246 
563,806 
8,895 
13,520,207 
11,679,818 
4,149,718 
4,106,869 
22,086,920 
222,197 
7,884,885 
3,271,183 
4,811,882 
29,959,606 
5,594,047 
7,983,889 
13,132,892 
3,558,295 
11,475,684 
5,538,378 
3,882,983 
9,812,197 
4,429,855 


Deposits, 
$4,851,153 
5,574,900 
976,226 
129,518 
4,783,289 
697,087 
1,700,479 
627,378 
2 695 
5,662,892 
19,777,818 
2,411,022 
8,874,180 
27,804,699 
$75,397 
8,357,176 
1,187,991 
5,741,465 
104,070,273 
1,487,273 
4,039,614 
26,167,848 
8,553,104 
4,165,615 
4,824,799 
787,834 
7,729,652 
8,085,818 


a a a a a a a ae ee aa a ee ee ee ee a ee a 





1,642 421,890,095 691,495,580 83,564,528 207,109,477 253,802,129 


Total...... 
872 227,469,077 412,607,658 48,671,138 155,012,881 127,567,655 


Total 7th census 


— 





Increase.... 770 194,421,018 278,887,927 84,893,390 52,089,596 126,234,174 









. 
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PAPER, FOR BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, STOLEN—COUNTERFEITS HOW 
DETECTED, 


The Directors of the Bank of England have met with a serious reverse. 
Hitherto, their great protection against the ingenuity of the forger has 
been the peculiarity in the manufacture of their paper—a peculiarity which 
has hithertor defied imitation. Various as have been the attempts to imi- 
tate this paper, it has never been successful, and a spurious Bank of England 
note could always be detected by the quality of the paper alone—that is, 
detected by all who are accustomed to the handling of the national notes. 
Finding that they could not successfully make this paper, the forgers have 
had recourse to a more simple mode of procuring it—they have stolen a 
large quantity, some say several tons, from the Bank’s mills, in Hampshire, 
and there is great consternation in Threadneedle-street. The robbery was 
only brought to light by the great number of forged notes in circulation, 
which are so like the real thing that the most experienced in such matters 
have been imposed upon, even practised cashiers and others long accus- 
tomed to the handling of notes. When the painful fact was satisfactorily 
established, the Bank Directors immediately issued a reward of £1,500 for 
the discovery of the thieves and forgers, of which £500 is to be paid for 
the detection of the paper-stealers, and £1,000 to those who can trace out 
the persons using the paper in the printing of forged notes. Bankers, 
money-changers, and others are urged in the same announcement to exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance in the recsiving of Bank of England notes, and 
are requested to note the name and address of the persons from whom 
they receive them. ‘The robbery in question is a very serious affair both 
at home and abroad, and its consequences may be most disastrous unless 
the culprits are detected and brought to justice. 


The Liverpool Post of August 21 gives the following instructions for 
detecting the counterfeits now in circulation : 

The forged £5 and £10 Bank of England notes now in circulation are 
easily detected. In the first place they are vilely engraved, the signature is 
clumsy and unlike, and the vignette of Britannia is so badly executed that 
a mere glance detects the forgery. In the genuine note the background 
represents air and water—the air by faint lines, the water by dark lines 
but the most facile way is to look at the numbers. Previous to 1858 the 

H 


two letters, one above the other, thus,—59784*, for instance, were en- 





































graved in what printers call open letters, but now these directing letters are 
H 

printed in black, thus, 5684*. The forgers copied notes issued before 
N 

1858, but date their forged notes 1861 or 1862. 








THE FIRST PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE. 


The following account of the first issue of paper money in Europe, is 
taken from Wasuineton Irvine’s “Chronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 
nada ;” 

“After the city of Alhambra was taken from the Moors, the veteran 
Count De Tendilla was left governor, and we were informed that this 
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cavalier at one time was destitute of gold and silver wherewith to pay the 
wages of his troops and the soldiers murmured greatly seeing that they 
had not the means of purchasing necessaries from the people of the towns. 

“In this dilemma what does this most sagacious commander! He 
takes him a number of little morsels of paper, on which he inscribes various 
sums, large and smail, according to the nature of the case, and signs them 
with his own hand and name, These did he give to the soldiery in earn. 
est of their pay. How! you will say, are soldiers to be paid with scraps of 
paper? Even so, I answer, and well paid too, as I will presently make 
manifest ; for the good Count issued a proclamation ordering the inhabi- 
tants of Alhambra to take these morsels of paper for the full amount there- 
on inscribed, promising to redeem them at a future time with silver and 
gold, and threatening severe punishment to all who should refuse. 

“The people having full confidence in his words, and trusting that he 
would be as willing to perform the one promise, as he certainly was able to 
perform the other, took those curious morsels of paper without hesitation 
or demur. Thus by a subtle and raost mysterious kind of alchemy did 
this cavalier turn a useless paper into precious gold, and make his im- 
poverished garrison abound in money. It is but just to add that the 
Count of Tendilla redeemed his promise like a loyal knight; and this 
miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of Antonio Agrepieda, is the first in- 
stance on record in Europe of paper money, which has since inundated the 
civilized world with unbounded opulence. 


THE BANKS AND THE TAX BILL, 
[orrictaL REPORT. ] 


TWe are indebted to Gzorez D. Lyman, Esq., for the following report 
of the Bank Tax Committee adopted by a meeting of bank officers, held 
Monday, Sept. 24, 1862. 

The undersigned, appointed a Committee for the consideration of the 
United States Tax Law, as affecting the business of Banks, after a very care- 
ful consideration of the subject, beg leave to report the following schedule, 
approved by Governor Bourws.t, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
as the result of their labors. The Committee take this opportunity of re- 
turning to that gentleman, on behalf of the Associated Banks of this city, 
their cordial thanks for the kind and courteous treatment received at his 
hands during their several interviews with him at Washington. 


New York, September 29, 1862. 


Geo. S. Coxz, President Am. Exchange Bank, 

A. E. Srtimay, President Merchants’ Bank, 

J. M. Morrison, President Manhattan Company, } Committee. 
Jos. M. Price, President Oriental Bank, 

R. H. Lowry, Cashier Bank of the Republic, 


SCHEDULE. 


1st, Agreements or Contracts other than those hereinafter named, for 
each sheet or piece of paper upon which the same shall be writ- 
ten, five cents 

2d. Checks, Drafts, or Orders, for the payment of money, payable 
at sight or on demand (for any sum exceeding $20,) each two cents 
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3d. Inland Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Checks, or Orders drawn upon 
places other than the place of issue, if payable at sight, or on de- 
mand, are subject to abies Oe 
4th. Inland Bills of Exchange, Drafts, or Orders for the payment of 

money otherwise than at sight or on demand, and all promissory notes on 

demand or on time (excepting Circulating Bank Notes.) 

Exceeding $20 and not exceeding $100 

Exceeding $100 and not exceeding $200 

Exceeding $200 and not exceeding $350 

Exceeding $350 and not exceeding $500 

Exceeding $500 and not exceeding $750 

Exceeding $750 and not exceeding $1,000 

Exceeding $1,000 and not exceeding $1,500..................06. 

Exceeding $1,500 and not exceeding $2,500 

Exceeding $2,500 and not exceeding $5,000 
And for every additional $2,500, or part of $2,500, one doliar.... 1 00 
5th. Foreign Bills of Exchange drawn out of, but payable in the United 

States, and all such bills, drawn in, but payable out of the United States 

“when drawn singly or otherwise than in a set of three or more,” and all 

letters of Credit, pay the same rates of duty as in the preceding Schedule. 


orz.— When such bills are drawn in any foreign currency the equiva- 
lent in dollars is taxable according to the standard value fixed by the Uni- 


ted States.] 


6th. Bills of Exchange drawn in, but payable out of the United 
States, “if drawn in a set of three or more,” for every Bill of each 
set, not exceeding $150, or its equivalent, three cents.... 
Exceeding $150 and not exceeding $250 
Exceeding $250 and not exceeding $500.... 
Exceeding $500 and not exceeding $1,000 
Exceeding $1,000 and not exceeding $1,500 
Exceeding $1,500 and not exceeding $2,250 
Exceeding $2,250, and not exceeding $3,500 
Exceeding $3,500 and not exceeding $5,000 
Exceeding $5,000 and not exceeding $7,500 
And for every additional $2,500, or part thereof 
ith. Bonds of Indemnity, fifty cents 


8th. Certificates of Stock in any incorporated company, each twenty- 
VO CON iikiaiwidice' as ues serves Ad A vce eOaee waWadibeccass 
9th. Certificates of Deposit of Bank, Trust Company, Banker, or Per- 
son acting as such, not exceeding $100, two cents 
Exceeding $100, five cents 
10th. Powers of Attorney— 
For sale or transfer of Stocks or Bonds, or for the collection of Divi- 
dends or Interest, twenty-five cents 
Or proxy for voting at an election, ten cents 
For receiving or collecting rents...........sseeeeeeeecesyerees 25 
General Powers—For all purposes other than those above specified 1 00 
_ [Nore.—General Powers will not be valid for either of the specific ob- 
jects above named, without the addition of the stamp required therefor.] 
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11th. Protests, each twenty-five cents... ......cseescessecssees 
12th. Tax on all Dividends, and on all sums added to Surplus or 
Contingent funds. ...... ‘ oeeeeeDhree per cent, 


25 


13th. Stamps issued for specific instruments cannot be used for any other, 

(See sec. 96.) 
14th, The person using or affixing a stamp, must write thereupon the 
initials of his name, and the date when used. (See sec. 99.) 

The penalty for making, signing, or issuing any instrument, document, 
or paper of any kind, without the same having thereon a stamp to denote 
the duty, is fifty dollars, and such a paper will be invalid and of no effect. 

See. 95. 


The certification of checks, already duly stamped, will require no addi- 
tional stamp for such certification. 

The stamp tax upon protests should be added to the expenses thereof. 

All dividends or coupons, payable prior to or on September Ist, 1862 a]- 
though paid after that day, are exempt from the operations of the law. 

Checks dated or payable ahead, are subject to taxation as promissory notes, 

Stamps are not required upon documents made prior to October Ist, 1862, 
excepting upon foreign bills of exchange, which must be stamped on accep- 
tance. 

The Committee recommend, as a simple and convenient method, that the 
three per cent tax required upon dividends and surplus profits be deducted 
by banks in gross from their net earnings before the declaration of divi- 
dends. Dividends then declared would be free from tax. The three per 
cent thus withheld must be paid to the United States within thirty days 
from the date on which such dividends are payable, under penalty of five 
hundred dollars for default. (Sec. 82.) 

Stamps must be affixed to all documents by the party issuing the same, 
before presentation at Bank; and all documents issued by a Bank must be 
stamped by it before delivery, as required by resolution unanimously passed 
at a meeting of Bank Officers, September 15. 

Stamps, in amounts of $50 and over, can be obtained of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, as per Schedule hereunto annexed; for which a 
commission of not exceeding fiver per cent, in stamps, will be allowed. 

All checks of a Bank upon itself, for payment of dividends or otherwise, 
and all written papers for facilitating the internal business of Banks, are 
exempt from tax. 

Orders to pay dividends are not Powers of Attorney; but, like drafts at 
sight, are subject to the stamp of two cents. 

Bills of Exchange, drawn in duplicate, must both be stamped. 

Stamps may be canceled by an instrument made for the purpose of im- 
pressing the initials offthe Bank or person thereon, to which the date must 
be added. 

Revenue stamps may be ordered from this office in quantities to suit 

The omission to cancel the stamps on checks does not invalidate the 
checks, but subjects the maker to a fine of fifty dollars. 


Washington, September 25, 1862. 


I have examined the foregoing memoranda, and I am of opinion that 
the specifications conform to the provisions of the Excise Law in allessen- 


tial particulars. 
Gro. 8S. Boutwett, Com. of Internal Revenue. 
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Until the government provide stamps no penalty will be exacted for 
their omission. 


Orrice or InternaL Revenue, 
Sevtember 17th. 


Revenue Stamps may be ordered from this Office in quantities to suit 
the purchasers. Orders should cover remittances of Treasury notes, or 
an original certificate of a United States Assistant Treasurer, or designated 
depositary, of a deposit made for the purchase of stamps. 


The following commission, payable in stamps, will be allowed : 
On purchases ‘of $50 or more, two per centum. 

On purchases of $100 or more, three per centum. 

On purchases of $500 or more, four per centum. 

On purchases of $1,000 or more, five per centum. 


In sending orders for stamps it should be remembered that every stam 
expresses upon its face its kind as well as its denomination, and that shh 
stamp must be used for the purpose thus specified, and for no other. For 
instance: Check stamps must be used for checks alone; contract stamps 
only on contracts, etc., etc. Revenue stamps will be ready for delivery 
on the 22d instant. Every correspondent is requested to give the State, 
as well as town and county, of his residence. 
If not otherwise instructed, the stamps will be transmitted by mail. 


Grorce S. Boutwett, Commissioner. 


On motion of Mr, Harvey, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, viz. : 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee be accepted and adopted, 
and the Committee discharged. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Com- 
mittee for the faithful discharge of their arduous labors. 


The following resolution was also adopted unanimously, viz. : 


Resolved, That, until the government provide stamps for checks, it is 
understood that the written agreement entered into between the banks, 
on the 15th of September, 1862, be considered extended, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to every bank which has signed that agreement 
and their written assent to this resolution requested, and that the Chair- 
man of the Clearing-house Committee be authorized to notify the banks 
when that agreement becomes binding. 

On motion of Mr. Berry, it was ordered that the report of the Com- 
mittee be printed, for the use of the banks and the information of their 
correspondents, 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Grorce D. Lyman, Secretary. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE PAYABLE ON DEMAND, 






AN INDORSER ON A NOTE PAYABLE ON DEMAND WITH INTEREST » REMAINS LIABLE UNTIL 
AN ACTUAL DEMAND IS MADE EVEN THOUGH SEVERAL YEARS MAY ELAPSE BEFORE SUCH 


DEMAND I8 MADE. 


An interesting case has been decided lately by the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York, (Moorerr vs. Topp, 23 N. Y. Reports 28,) settling, 
so far as this State is concerned, the vexed question of how long the holder 
of a note payable on demand with interest can omit to protest the note 
and still be able to hold the indorser. It is well known that the payment 
of an ordinary note must be demanded when due, and protest must be 
served without delay—that is due diligence must be used in performing 
the act. Thus in the language of the books, notice of the dishonor of the 
bill or note must be given within a reasonahle time. When parties resido 
in the same town or city, this reasonable time is held not to extend beyond 
the next day after the obligation is due and presentment for payment has 
been made. When they reside in different towns or cities and the notice 
is sent by post, it must be mailed early enough for transmission on the 
any following the dishonor. These are legal propositions well known to 
all. 
It would seem, therefore, that in applying such familiar principles toa 
note payable on demand, that the only point necessary to decide would be, 
when may we consider such a note to be due. If it is due at once when 
given, why should not the demand for payment be made and the protest 
served at once, that is, within a reasonable time? That such a note is thus 
due the day it is given has been many times decided by our courts, and 
whether demand is made or not the statute of limitation begins to run 
from the date of the: note. (Wsnman vs. Mohawk Insurance Co., 13 
Wenn. 267). We would naturally conclude, therefoere, that as the note 
is due immediately, the demand should be made and protest served im- 
mediately. Such has been the conclusion in many States. 

But in the case above referred to, our Court of Appeals has held that a 
note payable on demand with interest is a continuing security ; an indorser 
remains liable until an actual demand is made, even if the holders were to 
wait several years before making the demand. In the action decided, for 
instance, the note was dated May 5, 1852, and the demand was not made 
until the 24th of December, 1855. We produce an extract from the opin- 
ion of the Court to show the grounds of its decision, and it will be seen 
from it that a very proper distinction is made between demand notes pay- 
able with and without interest. The Court says: 

“A demand note may be payable with or without interest, If the se- 
curity be not on interest, it may be a fair exposition of the contraet to hold 
that no time of credit is contemplated by the indorser, and that the de- 
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mand should be made as quickly as the law will require upon a check or 
sight-draft. Such a note, payable at a bank where the maker keeps his 
funds, will perform essentially the office of a check, imposing the duty of 
early presentment in order to hold the collateral parties. Drafts or checks 
are, however, almost universally used in such transactions. But, whatever 
may be the rule where the security is not on interest, we think that a note 

ayable on demand with interest is a continuing security, from which none 
of the parties are discharged until it is dishonored by an actuel presentment 
and a refusal to pay. The loan or forhearance of money may be for a 
definite or an indefinite time. If the parties declare in the written instru- 
ment, which is the only evidence of their agreement, that the money shall 
he paid on call, with interest in the meantime, a productive investment of 
the sum for some period of time is plainly intended. What, then, is that 
period ? The only answer which can be given is, that it is indefinite or in- 
determinate, and ascertainable only by an actual call for the money; and 
if that be the meaning of the principal parties, the indorser must be 
deemed to lend his name to the contract with the same intention. The 
only rational alternative is, that the payee or holder of such a note must 
demand its payment on the same day, or the day after, he receives it, un- 
less some necessity or convenience of his own will excuse no longer delay ; 
and he must give immediate notice of the refusal to the indorser. But 
a demand thus quickly made would probably, in every case, violate the 
actual intention of the parties, and it ought not, therefore, to be required 
as a rule of law for any collateral purpose. It should not be required in 
order to charge an indorser, if the act would not be consistent with the fair 
interpretation of the principal contract. In short, we see no gooc reason 
why a note, like the one now in question, should not be construed pre- 
cisely according to its terms; and if we fullow that construction, auch in- 
struments are not dishonored by the mere effluxion of time which is pro- 
vided for in their own language.” 


It should be mentioned as a further fact in this case, that interest on the 
note was paid regularly each year. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS. 


THE worDS “FOR VALUE RECEIVED” IN A GUARANTY OF A PROMISSORY 
NOTE, ARE A SUFFICIENT EXPRESSION OF THE CONSIDERATION. 


On page 582, vol. 45, of the Merchants’ Magazine, we made some re- 
marks upon the provision of the Statute of Frauds requiring a promise to 
answer for the debt of another person, to be in writing, and to have a con- 
sideration to support it. A guaranty is an engagement of this nature, and 
must therefore be right in these particulars. Of course, as we stated in 
the article here referred to, where the promise is an oriyinal undertaking— 
or where the original debt and the guaranty are coutemporaneous, no other 
consideration is necessary, than that which moves between the creditor and 
the original debtor. But if a promise of guaranty be made in respect to 
a debt which is already incurred, it will be void for want of consideration, 
unless there be some new consideration to support it. These points, how- 
ever, we do not propose to notice farther, as they were fully discussed in 
the former article. 
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Yet there is one other important particular which must be remembered. 
Not only must the guaranty be in writing, and have a consideration to sup- 
port it, but the consideration itself must be stated in writing. This con- 
struction—that is, that the consideration as well as the — of guaranty 
must be in writing—bhas been given to the Statute of Frauds in England, 
and has been adopted in New York, New Hampshire, South Carolina, and 
some other States, but we believe that Massachusetts, Maine, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Connecticut have adopted the opposite construction, 
and require that only the promise of guaranty, and not the consideration, 
need be set forth in the writing. 

We now have, however, a decision of the Court of Appeals of New 
York State, (Mitizr vs. Coox 22, N. Y. Reports 495,) expressly deciding 
that where the words “for value received” are in the written guaranty, 
they amount to a sufficient expression of the consideration. That is, it is 
not necessary even in New York to state in the writing what the considera- 
tion is, but to set out that there is one, by inserting the words “for value 
received.” This point has been one of some doubt heretofore, (although 
we have several adjudications upon it,) but we are glad that it has now been 
deffinitly decided by our court of last resort. 


NO MORE SAILORS DESERTING AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco Bulletin, of a late date, tells us that “When the 
clipper ship Rambler arrived some time ago from Boston, some seventeen or 
eighteen of the sailors deserted, but three of them were arrested and are 
still in custody. Captain Carzron of that ship. drew a pistol on one of 
the runners who was inducing the sailors to run away, and he was arrested 
for assault with a deadly weapon, but upon hearing the facts, Judge Cowes 
decided that he bad a right to use such means to detain his men, who had 
shipped for an eighteen months’ voyage, or from Boston to San Francisco 
and back. Some of the sailors then wanted to libel the ship for their pay, 
but United States Commissioner Cuzvers, before whom the case was 
brought, gave them no satisfaction, deciding that they, as deserters, were 
entitled to no pay. Then they brought the matter before Justice Carman’s 
Court, in another shape, but failing here, they again tried to libel the ship 
for wages, this time going before United States Commissioner Hyne. 
Again they were unsuccessful, and as a last resort, the three deserters who 
were arrested petitioned Judge Reynops for a writ of habeas corpus, which 
was granted, and they were present in the 4th District Court room when 
the matter was argued and submitted by counsel. Judge Reynotps has 
now remanded them to custody. This, we believe, is the first case of the 
kind that has been brought before our courts in so many shapes, and so 
toughly contested. The result will be beneficial to the interests of commerce, 
for the owners of ships are averse to sending their vessels hither, on ac- 
count of the certainty of losing their men by desertion, which involves both 
loss of time in getting new ones, and loss of money- The owner of the 
Rambler, for instance, loses many thousands of dollars by the desertion of 
the crew, who were employed in Boston for $12 per month, and whom he 
will have to replace (with the exception of three) with men who will charge 
$30 or $35 per month.” 
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of A QUESTION OF “COMMERCIAL MORALITY.” 


The case of Behrens and others vs. Allen has been heard in one of the 
English courts. It was an action to recover damages for two libels pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian, and the defendant in addition to “ not 
guilty,” pleaded that the alleged libels were true in substance and in 


fact. 

Mr. Sergeant Suer, Mr. Epwarp James, Mr. Pore, and Mr. Bur.ee 
Riesy, appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Bovitt, Mr. Hawxtys, and 
Mr. J. A. Russext were for the defendant. : 

The case for the plaintiffs was, that they were merchants and commission 
agents, in business at Bradford and at Manchester, and the firm consisted 
of four brothers, who were natives of Hamburg, but who had been estab- 
lished for twenty-nine years at Bradford, and twenty-two years at Man- 
chester. They were in the habit of sending silk, linen, and cotton goods 
to all parts of the world, and their annual returns were about £400,000. 
Messrs. Daron Broruers were the sons of a gentleman who was formerly 
in business very extensively as a printer of cotton goods, but who had 
retired, and was supposed to possess great wealth. The course of the 
trade of the sons was to purchase gray cloths, and to get them bleached 
and printed according to their own designs. In June, 1860, the firm be- 
came Datrons & Heap, and their credit was untarnished until they failed 
for £78,000. An examination took place in the Bankruptey Court, and 
on the 17th of October, 1861, there appeared in the Manchester Guar- 
dian the first libel now complained of. [The article referred to statements 
made in the Bankruptey Court that the bankrupts had bought gray cloth 
goods, and sold them a few days afterwards at a considerable reduction to 
Messrs. Benrens, and after stating the circumstances, said—“ Such is the 
disclosure to which we wish to call attention as having been made in these 
proceedings. It exhibits no isolated case in making a ‘good bargain,’ 
such as necessity on one side and ready money on the other often bring 
about, without leaving any reflection on the parties, but points to a regular 
and systematic course of transactions which, though probably beyond the 
reach of the criminal law, were clearly inconsistent with honest trading. 
We have a firm of colico printers purchasing gray cloths on credit, and 
selling them at a loss for cash, and we have an agent always ready to ac- 
commodate them by purchasing. The question may yet be raised whether 
the latter cannot be made to restore the goods obtained in this way from a 
house evidently on the high road to bankruptcy ; but it is plain enough 
that it was his instrumentality which allowed the rotton business to go on. 
And just as the Fagins of a lower rank in the social scale are justly visited 
with severer reprobation than the artful dodgers whom they train and en- 
courage, so here we conceive the commercial community may properly 
show its blame of the practices acknowledged by the Messrs. Beurens. 
Can it not, we should ask, find some practical means of giving expression 
to its displeasure? The Jockey Club can exclude a black sheep from New- 
market, and we believe some of the societies of London merchants, holding 
their exchanges at the various coffee-houses, can keep their places of resort 
free from company they do not like. May not their example be imitated 
with advantage to the respectability of the Manchester Exchange? We 
only throw out the suggestion as offering one method of punishing offences 
against the ordinary rules of trade such as those we have been here con- 
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sidering.”] After this publication the plaintiffs offered their books for 
examination by Mr. Wiit1ams, who wrote commercial articles for the paper, 
upon the condition that if he was satisfied that the transactions were cor. 
rect, the editor should state this, and express regret for his error. The 
offer was not accepted, but Mr. Beurens was told that any letter he wrote 
in explanation would be inserted in the paper; and he did in fact write 
two letters which were published in the paper. The plaintiffs also offered 
to have the circumstances investigated by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
they further advertised, complaining of the false and calumnious charge 
made against them, and challenging investigation. Another meeting took 
Ee in bankruptey, and on the 24th October the second libel was pub- 
ished. [This consisted of a comment upor the later circumstances, and 
the writer, in substance adhered to what he had said before, refusing to 
retract or apologise, and said that the plaintiffs might appeal to the law.| 
A vast mass of evidence was laid before the jury, principally upon the 
question whether there was or not any impropriety in the dealings of the 
ig with Messrs. Darron & Heap, and the case occupied three entire 
ays. 
The jury, after considering the matter for a short time, found a verdict 
for the plaintiffs, damages £1000—thus pronouncing the dealings proper. 
Such may be English “commercial morality,” but we believe the American 
article is judged by a higher standard. 


PROMISSORY NOTES MADE IN KENTUCKY AND PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. 


We have received from a correspondent at Lousyville, the following note 
of an important decision made there. (Munune vs, Larrizr, &e., 111 
Mercatr’s Rep,) 


Suit was brought on a writing in the form of a promissory note, drawn 
by the defendant, payable to the order of himself, and by him endorsed 
to plaintiffs. The writing was executed in this State, but is made pay- 
able and*negotiable at the office of plaintiffs in the city of New York. 
Chief Justice Srizzs held, that the note or writing does not, of itself, im- 
pose any legal liability upon the makers in this State; it is not negoti- 
able paper, and has none of the attributes of a bill of exchange. The 
utmost effect that can be given to it is, to admit it as evidence of previ- 
ous indebtedness of the maker and endorser to the endorsee, when exe- 
cuted with the intent of binding the maker for the payment of such pre- 
vious indebtedness and on account thereof. And, not then, unless it was 
averred that it was thus executed and delivered. 





Mercantile Miscellanies. 


MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





1, An East Inpran Coan Ming. 2. Frenom Coau, 3, Tue Szonet Power or THe Britisn 
Nation. 


AN EAST INDIAN COAL MINE, 


Dr. Samvet Litty, Consul-General to India, has written a letter, des- 
criptive of a coal mine which he visited, to his friends in the United 
States. The mines are in the Raneegunge coal field, which is tapped by 
the East India Railway, and in which, in 1860, there were 49 collieries 
in operation, the joint production whereof was 305,682 tons. 

The following 1s a portion of the letter referred to above: 


Calcutta, March 14, 1862. 


“During my trip I visited the Bengal Company’s coal mines at Ranee- 
gunge, some 180 miles northwest of this. The region is a hilly one, 
washed, or rather drained in the wet season by streams which are now 
nearly or quite dry. The surface is barren, except in the wet season, 
when, by securing the water in pools, some rice and a few vegetables are 
raised. The overlooking rock at the mines is a micaceous sandstone and 
quite soft. The opening I visited has been worked a number of years, 
and is entered by 130 steps cut in the rock, the overlying portion of 
which was taken off; in other words, instead of going down a tunnel or 
slope, a8 in your region in a car, we walked down an open staircase. 
The vein worked is about seven feet thick; the coal is bituminous in 
character, but no skill or science has as yet been able to coke it. The 
coal is hauled from the breasts, say where now worked, some three- 
fourths of a mile in a hand-car, and hoisted up in baskets perpendicularly 
by gins turned by women, or drawn up by steam by a chain working 
over a pully and cylinder to the surface , when it is placed in railroad 
cars to be sent to market. The mines are perfectly dry, and even dusty. 
A gang of miners consists of ten persons, a portion of whom are women. 
These gangs mine 100 maunds each on an average. A maund is 80)bs, 
The miners work with bar and wedges, no powder being used. A very 
smart active miner will sometimes earn eight annas per diem, but many 
do not average more than one-fourth that sum, so that the pay is from 
six to twenty-four cents per diem for each person. All these are natives 
of course; and I am told by the superintendent, a very intelligent man, 
that it is impossible to introduce any improvements in mining. There 
are a number of collieries worked in this country, but the one I visited 
is almost the only one which pays dividends to the stockholders. This 
coal is used for steam and culinary purposes, and is sold in California for 
five to seven annas per pound, whilst English coals sell for nine annas. 

I am told that some mines in the eastern portion of Bengal yield a coal 
similar to the Welsh semi-anthracite, but there being no facilities for 
getting it to market, save the uncertain one of rivers, which are nearly 
dry a large portion of the year, it does not pay to work them. Railways 
are being constructed and the country opened up, so that it is thought in 
a few years they will be brought into profitable use and the English coals 
driven entirely from the market. Iron, copper, &c., abound in some 
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regions, but as there is no limestone in convenient proximity, and the 
coals not being cokeable (I invent a term), they are not worked to ad- 
vantage. All these defects are being remedied, and it is believed that a 
bright future is open to various metalurgic operations in India. 

The railways are constructed very substantially and at great cost. 
The East India Railway which extends some 1,000 miles N. W. from 
here, is to be a portion of the line connecting Calcutta and Bombay. 
It is now open to Monghyr, 304 miles. I went to that place. The 
country through which it passes is a vast plain, traversed by some 
streams which are from one-half to one and one-half mile wide in the 
rains. The most of the masonry and the ballast of the road is formed of 
bricks. Near Monghyr there is an upheave of nearly pure flint rocks 
which crosses the plain ; it is some 300 feet in height, and, as it is very 
abrupt in its margins, the road traverses it by a tunnel 900 feet in 
length. I did not learn the cost of making |the tunnel, but I did learn 
that two or three sets of contractors were ruined by it, and the Company 
finished it themselves. The engines and carriages are all in the English 
style, the former being built in England; all the material for the track 
is imported from there, to even the cross-ties and chairs.” 


FRENCH COAL. 


For many years the belief in France was that French coal was totally 
unsuitable for the steam engines of vessels, and in consequence, English 
alone was employed. But latterly the discovery has been made that 
the French coal can be employed to advantage, and the probability 
accordingly is that the English will be set aside. In a recent number 
of a newspaper of Lorient is this paragraph :—* French coal has com- 
pletely replaced English in the Imperial navy. Our port receives every 
day considerable supplies from the mines of Loire; they are brought to 
Lorient by canals and rivers. Thus the problem which has been so long 
discussed as to the supply of the navy has been solved to the advantage 
of French coal, which can now, with some modification in the apparatus 
for burning, be substituted in all circumstances for the fuel which hereto- 
fore we have brought from England.” 


THE SECRET POWER OF THE BRITISH NATION. 


One of the representatives of the continental press at the International 
Exhibition, after wondering where the secret power of the British nation lies, 
traces it to their ravenous stomachs: “ Deprive,” says he, “ an Englishman 
of his strong appetite, that enables him to digest bleeding meat or highly- 
spiced rounds of beef, and you deprive him of all incentive to action, if he 
be of Saxon race, for the descendants of the Normans are yet greedy of 
power. He does not care for society—he has no ambition to please—his 
indifference to glory is so great as to become contemptuous, and he scorns 
the artistic French and Italians as dillettanti, so insensible is he to the fine 
arts. He is without a spice of gallantry in his composition, for the most 
beautiful women in the world are grossly neglected for the club, the bil- 
liard-room, or the ring. Hunger is his great stimulant to activity, and ap- 
petite pushes on this extraordinary people to execute the most gigantic 
enterprises, 
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The Tariff Question Considered in regard to the Policy of England and the in- 
terests of the United States ; with statistical and comparative tables. By Eaastus 
B. Bicetow. Lirrie, Brown & Co., Boston. D. Appieton & Co,, 443 Broadway, 
New York. 


In these times of great excitement, when the “ On to Richmond ” furor absorbs so 
large a share of our dreams, both sleeping and waking, books with modest titles are 
not apt to receive proper attention. The author of this work, however, is so widely 
known as a skilful and successful inventor, and so well fitted by his own experience 
to discuss in an intelligent manner subjects affecting our manufacturing interests, that 
we trust an exception will be made in his favor. In regard to the general tepic of 
free trade and protective tariffs, one would be inclined to think that little new could 
be said, and yet Mr. Bicztow throws about his subject great interest, and backs up 
his arguments by elaborate and well prepared tables. The present, too, is a time 
when these questions are invested with additional importance, by reason of the late 
chauges made in our revenue laws, and the peculiar position of our country. But we 
do not propose here to discuss these matters. We would refer our readers to this 
book for much that is interesting and valuable, whether they agree with the conclu- 
sions reached or not. , 

We subjoin the following, taken from the author's introductory notice, which will 
explain more fully the object and scope of the work : 


“The vast and various commerce of Great Britain, and our own intimate relations 
with that commerce ; the general tone of British statesmen and of the British press 
in reference to the commercial regulations of other countries ; the zeal and _pertena- 
city with which the free «rade maxims and example of that great nation are com- 
mended to our adoption and imitation, not only by Englishmen, but by many among 
ourselves—all unite to give especial interest and importance to the policy of England 
in regard to the Tariff Question. To understand that policy, we must study its his- 
tory, and learn in what circumstances and by what uecessities it has been modified 
and developed. To ascertain how far and in what particulars the political and com- 
mercial economy of Great Britain can be safely taken as a guide to that of the Uni- 
ted States, we must know and be able to compare the actual condition of the two 
—— in respect to their agriculture, manufactures, commerce, industry, and 

nance. 

“To aid in such an investigation, and to furnish the basis of safe inference and ar- 
gument, I have put into tabular form, in an appendix, the most important facts in the 
case. These tables are, for the most part, not mere copies or abstracts, but the re- 
sult of labored and careful selection, comparison, and combination.” 


They present, it is believed, a mass of valuable statistics, essential to a right under- 
standing of the Tariff Question, and nowhere else to be found in so accessible a form. 


Rifle Shots at Past and Passing Events. A Poem in Three Cantos. Being Hits 
at Time on the Wing. By an Inhabitant of the Comet of 1861. Philadelphia: 
T. B, Pererson & Brorners. Price twenty-five cents. 


A thoroughly mysterious volume as to origin, but supposed by competent judges 
from the manner of shooting and failure to hit, to emanate from one of the deceased 
sportsmen of the Pickwick Club, possibly from the lamented Winkle himself. The 
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lifelong proclivity to bag game has been developed, by the extended opportunities of 
a freed spirit, into a wider ambition, still hampered however, as upon earth, with the 
most desperate luck, ; 


The Channings, A Domestic Novel of Real Life. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Author 
of “ The Earl’s Heirs,” “East Lynne,” dc. dc. Philadelphia: T. B. Petzason ¢ 
eBeoruers. Price, fifty cents. 

We had occasion in one of our late numbers very briefly to mention “The Chan- 
nings.” A better acquaintance with the book, however, proves it worthy of a better 
notice, and we are always glad to render justice to merit of any kind. Hitherto we 
have not been especially pleased with Mrs. Woon’s productions; while they con- 

‘tained much that was attractive they failed to awake avy particular sympathy or 
approval. People who have never been murdered, poisoned or clandestinely mar- 
ried themselves, and who have no intimate friends who have suffered in that way, 
can hardly be expected to appreciate fictions founded solely upon these mild errors 
and their results. “The Channings” is of an altogether different stamp, and is de- 
cidedly superior to all of the other works of this authoress which we have yet seen. 
The plot is a quiet story of probabilities ; the style agreeable and sprightly, and the 
moral excellent without being dull. Many of the characters are very good, especially 
Arthur, the Jenkinses, and Roland Yorke, and the boys are thorough boys, and not 
stuffed roundabouts. A few more books like the “Channings” would deprive Mrs. 
Woop of the somewhat equivocal title of a sensation novelist, and would win her a 
wider and higher name. 


1, The Yellow Mask: or the Ghost in the Ball-Room. By Wiixre Cottms. Atv- 
thor of “The Woman in White,” “The Dead Secret,” dc. dc’ Philadelphia: T. 
B. Petzrson & Broruers. Price, twenty-five cents. 


2. Sister Rose: or the Ominous Marriage. By the Same. Price, twenty-five cents. 


8. The Stolen Mask: or the Mysterious Cash Box. By the Same. Price, twenty- 
five cents. 


The scenes of these three new books of Witx1e Cox.ins, are laid in widely different 
localities. “The Yellow Mask” is a little Italian intrigue with a few dashes of priest- 
craft and artist-life. “Sister Rose” is a story of the days of the French Revolution, 
and painful as all such stories must be in a greater or less degree, “The Stolen 
Mask” is a tale of simple English life, hearty and genial, and in our judgment by far 
the most agreeable of the three. 


New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited 
- Ripa Riexey and Cuaetes A. Dana. Vol. Fifteenth. Spiritualism—Uzziab. 
nk York: D. Appieton & Co., 443 & 445 Broadway. London: 16 Little Britain. 
A new volume of the Cyclopedia invariably receives our cordial welcome aod 

close attention, because it is invariably worthy of it. The present one contains among 

many others, articles upon Steam, Stammering, Stereoscopes and Fort Sumter, 
upon the Telegraph, Telescopes, Thermometer, and Tides, besides innumerable bio- 
graphical notices of eminent persons. Conspicuous among the latter are those of 

Madame de Stael, tha two Stevensons, Sterne, Steele, Swedenborg, Swift, Talley- 

rand, Tasso, Thierry, Thorwaldsen, Titeall, De Toqueville, Turenne and Turner. As 

many of the best writers of the country are engaged upon this work, it is hardly 
necessary to add, that all the articles, embracing as they do, nearly every department 
of human knowledge, are treated in a scholarly and able manner. 
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